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WESLEY ALVAH O'LEARY 
1873-1937 


WESLEY ALVAH O'LEARY was an inspiring teacher, a capable leader. 
His keen perception and knowledge of the opportunities for youth made 
him a valued member of the Executive Committee of the National Occu- 
pational Conference. The loss to us of his helpful cooperation and advice 
has been great, as it has been also to those varied other groups which he 
served with distinction, including the public schools of New Jersey, where 


for twenty years he was Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


Through his rare personality, his outstanding character, and his recog- 
nized ability Dr. O'Leary won deserving eminence in a lifetime devoted 
to advancement of the interests of youth. Hundreds are they whose life and 


work have been unforgetably influenced by his wise and kindly counsel. 


To us who have so highly valued his sterling qualities and gracious assist- 


ance the memory of Wesley Alvah O'Leary is constant inspiration to go 


forward to every possible achievement of those ideals and purposes toward 


which he constantly strove. 


J. WALTER DIETZ 


Chairman, Executive Committee, 
National Occupational Conference 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Director, National Occupational 
Conference 
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Occupational Adjustment 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS DEVISE PROGRAM 


Mi ore THAN a million 
youth in thirteen American cities will profit 
through what has been characterized by a 
participant as “‘one of the most significant 
experiments ever conducted in this country 
in the field of educational 
administration.”” Count- 
less other young people 


V Accomplishing in two weeks 


of occupational education and adjustment 
in order that the study inaugurated by 
the National Occupational Conference 
may be as far-reaching as possibl 
Secking to formulate an all-inclusive 
program of occupational 
adjustment to serve as 
a guide for each of the 


in schools of the nation 
also are due to benefit 
from a recently com- 
pleted Occupational Ed- 
ucation Tour for School 
Superintendents to eight 
mid-Western and East- 
ern cities May 3 to 14, 
under sponsorship of 
the National Occupa- 
tional Conference and 
the leadership of Edwin 
A. Lee, Director of 
the Conference. 

School executives par- 


what would have taken an indi- 
vidual many months to complete, 
NOC’s Occupational Education 
Tour for School Superintendents 
is held by its thirteen participants 
to have been highly successful. 
Based on findings in federal de- 
partments and in the schools of 
seven cities from Minneapolis to 
Providence, the suggested three- 
point occupational adjustment 
program—Occupational Gui- 
dance and Counseling, Training, 
and Placement — presents every 
parent, teacher, and school exec- 
utive with opportunity to aid 
American youth. 


thirteen school superin 
tendents participating in 
the tour, the group set 
up three main objec- 
tives: (1) Occupational 
Guidance and Counsel- 
ing for every pupil of 
secondary school age; 
(2) Occupational Train- 
ing in school or on the 
job, or through super- 
vised apprenticeship; 
and (3) Place 
employment with fol- 


low-up contacts to see 


ment in 


that the young worker is 


ticipating in the tour— 

representing cities from 

coast to coast—volunteered to experiment 
during the coming school year with such 
new occupational education features dis- 
covered on the tour as they find possible 
to include in local programs. In June, 
1938, members of the group will meet 
again to report results of their experiments, 
and to devise a more complete program 


in the occupation to 

which his abilities are best suited. 
Throughout the trip there was found 
general recognition of the fact that coun- 
seling and guidance and vocational train- 
ing are of little avail unless they finally 
result in jobs for youth. For this reason 
special emphasis was placed on the study of 
various placement and follow-up services 
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in effect in some of the eight cities visited. 

In each city the schools inspected had 
one or more outstanding features of oc- 
cupational education to which the group 
gave special attention. In many instances 
new ideas and processes were found to be 
adaptable to use elsewhere, and in each 
city, including Washington where three 
federal departments were visited, valuable 
suggestions were obtained for inclusion 
in the tentative pattern devised after the 
final two days had been spent in confer- 
ence at Princeton Inn, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The purpose of the tour was to formu- 
late, on the basis of actual investigation, 
a program in which the total range of 
occupational adjustment for youth would 
be covered completely and adequately, 
and to give the superintendents oppor- 
tunity to obtain a new grasp of the total 
problem. Each objective was achieved be- 
fore the group disbanded at Princeton on 
the afternoon of May 14, following an 
all-day conference with members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. 


Cities VIsITED 

The tour, made possible through a spe- 
cial grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, started on May 3 in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and led on succeeding days 
to Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Cincinnati, Ohio; Washington, 
D. C. (two days); Providence, Rhode 
Island; Buffalo, New York; and Essex 
County, New Jersey; and closed at Prince- 
ton. Superintendents in the party repre- 
sented the following cities varying from 
100,000 to nearly 1,000,000 population: 
Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Houston, Texas; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Omaha, Nebraska; Pittsburgh, 
Penniylvania; Providence, Rhode Island; 
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Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Washing. 
ton; Trenton, New Jersey; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Planned and directed by Dr. Lee, the 
tour was conducted on a closely timed 
schedule which included helpful confer- 
ences with executives of each school sys. 
tem inspected. There were daily discus- 
sions in the observation section of the 
special railway Pullman car in which 
members were transported from city to 
city. In all, 3,250 miles were covered. 
Dr. Lee acted as leader of the conference 
discussions, and all business and secre- 
tarial duties were handled effectively by 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of NOC. Ben G. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, acted as 
chairman of sub-committee groups that 
drafted the report of recommendations at 
the conclusion of the tour. A feature of 
accompanying publicity was a series of 
four broadcasts over the NBC red net- 
work of sixty stations from coast to coast, 
given by members of the group while in 
Minneapolis, Washington, Buffalo, and 
New York City. 

In Washington all available time for 
two days was spent in three divisions of 
the federal government and with John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The superintendents 
conferred with executives in the office of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training, the Occupational Research Di- 
vision of the United States Employment 
Service, and the Vocational Education 
Division, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. In each of these divisions and in 
every city visited officials had made ad- 
vance preparations and the visitors were 
given exactly the information they sought, 
without delay, and in a most efficient and 
thorough manner. Superintendents re- 
ported the plan of study was unique in 
that it accomplished in the short space of 
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two weeks, through careful planning and 
group study, what would have taken an 
individual, working alone, months to 


complete. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM SUGGESTED 


At the conclusion of the tour, members 
of the group declared they had found no 
single school system that met all occupa- 
tional adjustment requirements which 
they agreed were necessary for a complete 
or ideal program. However, they studied 
the operation of many features new to 
them and were able to outline an all-round 
program toward which each city could 
aim for best results in aiding youth to 
overcome occupational difficulties. 

The recommended program was sug- 
gested as ‘a guide which can be adapted 
after a careful survey of local needs to 
each local situation insofar as local finan- 
cial resources and public opinion will sup- 
port.” 

The tentative recommendation of the 
group with respect to placement service 
was for a cooperative plan whereby the 
schools combine their efforts with state 
and federal junior employment offices. 
They felt this to be most effective from 
the standpoint of service and administra- 
tion because placement for youth is to be 
regarded as essentially an educational 
process. It was further pointed out that 
under provisions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933 (re-creating a U. S. Em- 
ployment Service) full authority can be 
vested in the public schools with finan- 
cial aid from the federal government. 
(Placement service problems are discussed 
in a separate article, Guidance and Place- 
ment for America’s Youth, by Homer P. 
Rainey, beginning on page 838 of this 
issue.—THE EDITORS. ) 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
An abstract of the 4,000-word recom- 


mended occupational adjustment pattern 
drafted by the superintendents follows: 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCI 


Because of “the lengthening of the educa 
uonal petiod for youth, public education 1s 
being torced to assume added responsibility 
not only for the improvement of the educa 
tional program icading to higher education, 
Dut aiso tor the development and improve 
ment Of an adequate and purposet ul program 
designed to guide a great body of American 
youth into gainful occupations where they 
will find opportunity to pectorm some part 
of the world’s work and to achieve the satis 
faction which comes with successful adjust 
ment to the industrial, commercial, and social 
life of the community.” 

The Functions of Education include de 
velopment within the individual of 
appropriate abilities and capacities for service 
in the interests of himself and the society of 
which he is a part, with the understanding 
that the most efticient service will result from 
(1) continuous counseling and guidance 
throughout the process of education with 
particular emphasis on vocational choices, 
(2), comprehensive and effective education 
in the attitudes, techniques, and skills in 
volved in the vocation in which an individual 
is interested; and (3) the efficient induction 
of the individual into the vocational service 
of his choice, his growth in that service, and 
his readjustment to other service if circum 
stances necessitate at any time during his 
career.” 

Counseling and Guidance—The process of 
education involves the constant making of 
choices on the part of the individual. “It is 
the function of the schools to help the in- 
dividual to make these choices as intelligently 
as possible in the light of the best informa 
tion available in the situation. This informa 
tion must be adequate, both from the stand 
point of counselor and the one counseled 
. . » Counseling in a public school system 1s 
a process of advising on the basis of all the 
information that can be made available when- 
ever a child in this widened educational pro 
gram needs to make choices. It is an integral 
part of the process of education, intimately 
related to instruction.” 

Essentials in Counseling are outlined in 
the report, emphasizing need for information 


his most 
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that will lead to intelligent choices; recom- 
mending a comprehensive system of records 
and reports to provide essential information 
regarding the individual; and provision for 
availability of all necessary information con- 
cerning the fields of choice. 

Occupational Counseling is treated at 
length with emphasis on the fact that it is 
considered always “as but a phase of the 
total problem of counseling of each individ- 
ual,” and that it is “a continuous process, 
preceding, accompanying, and following oc- 
cupational education and choice of vocation.” 
During the junior high school period occu- 
pational counseling is concerned with a study 
of the world of occupations; a survey of 
local occupational opportunities; an under- 
standing of the relationship between subject 
matter and occupations; an educational pro- 
gram selected in terms of occupational op- 
portunities, with the giving of correct infor- 
mation about training requirements for 
occupations in which the pupil is interested ; 
exploratory courses in typical trades, with 
opportunity to participate in try-out courses. 

yrs Issues or Problems in Occupa- 
tional Counseling cannot be answered in the 
same way in every community, and leading 
questions are listed for local solution! in 
terms of the needs and resources of the 
school system concerned. Typical questions: 
What information and data are essential 
concerning the individual to be counseled? 
In what form and in what place or places 
should this information be kept? What 
should be the school organization for coun- 
seling? The same questions are asked for 
occupations, and others cover counselor 
training, type of instruction, and budget ex- 
penditures. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Responsibilities of the Public Schools— 
The manner of meeting specific responsibili- 
ties in training youth for occupational happi- 
ness and efficiency “must be solved by each 
community in accordance with the findings 
of continuous surveys of occupations and 
their requirements; the capacities and in- 
terests of individuals; and — of the com- 
munity to support a program of occupational 
training.” 

Schools should provide preparatory train- 
ing for professional education; occupational 
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training in aateorennen fields in junior 
colleges, technical institutes, post-high school, 
or high school courses except where other 
adequate means are provided ; training in the 
field of skilled occupations in harmony with 
apprenticeship training or with any other 
form or occupational training; in semi-skilled 
occupations; occupational training for un- 
skilled workers; and adequate training and 
vocational rehabilitation lor the physically 
handicapped. 

Also, it is a definite responsibility of the 
schools “to cooperate with industry in pro- 
viding adequate apprenticeship training; to 
provide cooperative educational opportuni- 
ties; to provide continuation educational 
opportunities as determined by law and 
needs; and to furnish adults with opportuni- 
ties for occupational training and retraining.” 

Research—'The extent of the program of 
education in any given community must be 
determined by continuous surveys of occu- 
pations, occupational requirements, and 
financial ability of the community.” Such 
surveys determine: “occupations in which 
training is needed; the individuals who will 
profit by occupational education ; the curricu- 
lum to be taught in each occupation; the 
instructional tools to be used.” 

Publications—Provision should be made 
for the publication of courses of study, texts, 
lesson plans, and exercises needed in occu- 
pational courses.” 

Public Relations and Selection and Train- 
ing of Teachers are treated in the report, 
the former with respect to need for coopera- 
tion of all agencies involved, and the latter 
emphasizing need for properly prepared and 
qualified instructors selected on a profes. 
sional basis. 


PLACEMENT 


Placement is held to be an important in- 
tegral part of occupational adjustment. “It is 
the end result toward which counseling and 
occupational training are directed and with- 
out which the plan will fall short of its main 
objective. . . . It is a responsibility of the 
public schools and should be adequately or- 
ganized and administered.” 

Types of organization and administration 
of placement: (1) entirely under control of 
the public schools without relation to other 
agencies ; (2) under direction and control of 
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state and federal employment bureaus, en- 
tirely independent of the school system; (3) 
joint cooperative enterprise through an agree- 
ment between the schools and state and fed- 
eral employment bureau (under provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act full authority for 
administration can be vested in the public 
schools with partial financial support from 
the federal government); (4) placements 
without central organization, carried on 
through counselors, coordinators, or depart- 
ment heads of local schools; (5) placement 
through various combinations of foregoing 
types. 

Type 3 is recommended as most effective 
from the standpoint of service and adminis- 
tration because placement is regarded essen- 
tially as an educational process. 

The Function of Placement is “to place 
graduates and withdrawals from _ public 
schools in desirable occupations for which 
they are trained so as to serve the best in- 
terests of the pupil and the public.” 

Special Procedures essential to well-organ- 
ized placement include: complete registration 
of all graduates and withdrawals for the pur- 
pose of placement and to furnish information 
for counseling and curriculum improvement ; 
surveys to determine opportunities for place- 
ment; periodical follow-up to determine in 
what respects occupational training and 
placement are functioning; making arrange- 
ments for sy training; finding 
opportunities for part-time employment; de- 
termining the current needs of employers 
and recommending properly trained individ- 
uals for placement; directing into retraining 
youth between 16 and 21 years of age so as 
to make their placement possible; preparing 
a file of cumulative records upon which em- 
ployment recommendations may be placed; 


V While the 3-point suggested program of occupational adjustment 
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making arrangements for occupational ad- 
justment of handicapped youth. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Following is a summary of recommenda- 
tions covering the principles of organization 
and administration for a school program of 
occupational adjustment: 


(1) The program of Occupational Ad- 
justment shall be a part of the regular school 
program administered under the local board 
of education; (2) counseling and training 
phases shall be under direction of the ad- 
ministrative officer in charge of the secondary 
schools, carried out in each school under 
direction of the principal; (3) placement 
service shall be centralized under direction 
of the administrative officer in charge of 
secondary schools; (4) all moneys from 
various sources shall be assigned to the local 
board of education to be apportioned and 
expended as part of the regular budgetary 
program; (5) the personnel used in occu- 
pational adjustment service shall receive the 
same rank and status as other employees of 
comparable training and responsibility 

The report was signed by the following 
school superintendents, each of whom was 
a member of the study tour: 

Homer W. ANDERSON, Omaha; FRANK 


W. Batitou, Washington; CHaries B 
GLENN, Birmingham; BEN G. GRAHAM, 
Pittsburgh; E. W. Jacossen, Oakland; 


PAauL Loser, Trenton; WortH McCiure, 
Seattle; L. JoHN NuTTAct, Jr., Salt Lake 
City; E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Houston; Car- 
ROLL R. REED, Minneapolis; ALEXANDER J. 
STODDARD, Providence; Wituis A. SUTTON, 
Atlanta; and Davin E. WecGLEtn, Baltimore. 






was the most important result of NOC’s Occupational Education Tour 
for School Superintendents, the 13 school executives in their 2-wee k, 
3,250-mile trip uncovered so many interesting practices and develop- 
ments that all cannot be told in the limited space available in this 
issue. Other highlights of the tour, including one or more salient 
features found in each city visited, will be presented in forthcoming 


issues of Occupations—THE EDITORS. 





Guidance and Placement for America’s Youth 


HOMER P. RAINEY 


Rus JOHNSON was 
having difficulty with second-year Latin 
and algebra. He was eighteen years old; 
but month after month his grades con- 
tinued to be unsatisfactory. He was dis- 


the nation a problem of first magnitude. 

In 1935, approximately 7,800,000 
youth sixteen to twenty-four years of age 
inclusive were gainfully employed in the 
United States in non-relief work on a 





couraged and wanted to 
go to work. His parents 
were having some diffi- 
culty in paying their 
bills and would wel- 
come financial aid from 
the boy provided he 
could find a suitable 
job. Should Ralph con- 
tinue school or look for 
work? If the former al- 
ternative were adopted, 
should he perhaps 
change his program of 
studies with a view to 
their vocational value? 
If the latter alternative, 
for what kind of a job 


* As a highly desirable aid to 
unemployed youth, guidance and 
placement services on a national 
scale are recommended by the 
Director of the American Youth 
Commission of the American 
Council on Education. Three 
proposals are presented: the 
schools could give such service 
alone; State Employment Ser- 
vices might do it with relatively 
little participation by the schools; 
or the two agencies might unite 
in a cooperative plan already 
proving effective in certain cities. 
Immediate further study and 
desirable experimentation are 
suggested. 


whole or part-time 
basis,* substantially 
fewer than the number 
employed in 1930. 
Many more young peo- 
ple would have been 
employed if they had 
been able to get work. 
They tramped the streets 
looking for jobs, they 
consulted want-ads, they 
sought the aid of 
friends; but to no avail. 
While in 1936 and 
1937 business condi- 
tions improved, there 
was still not enough work 
to go around. When 


was he fitted and what 
opportunities for the 
future might it offer? Finally, just what 
agency in the community might be 
equipped to assist the boy and his family 
in facing these perplexing problems? 
There are thousands of Ralph Johnsons 
in all parts of the country, and a somewhat 
smaller number of girls with similar prob- 
lems. There are a great many others more 
fortunate in their school experience but 
with equally difficult vocational questions. 
Two millions of youth reach the age of 
employability each year. Their guidance 
and placement therefore constitute for 


the American Youth 
Commission made a 
careful survey in Maryland in 1936, it 
found that 30 per cent of out-of-school 
young people were unemployed; in Balti- 
more alone, 44 per cent were out of work. 
Many boys and girls who have finished 
school have never had the experience of 
a job; of 200,000 Pennsylvania youth 
under twenty and living in non-industrial 
regions who were seeking work in 1934, 
71 per cent had never been gainfully 
employed. 


* Estimate by the Committee on Youth Prob 
lems, United States Office of Education. 














Wages for young people are quite likely 
to be inadequate. Among the most favored 


classes of employed youth 16 to 24 years of 
age (those who work in the cities), the 
median wage is in the neighborhood of 
$15 per week. When it is remembered 
that this wage is paid to a large number 
over 21 years of age, and that many re- 
ceive a wage far below this median, it 
will be seen that general wage conditions 
among youth are far from satisfactory. 
Only recently a group of girls were re- 
ferred to an eastern firm manufacturing 
clothing for the CCC camps; they were 
to receive $8.00 per week. It was soon 
discovered that they were given piece 
work and that most of them were making 
less than $2.00 weekly. In rural areas the 
cash income of young people is especially 
low; in five Connecticut townships in the 
year 1933-1934, the average weekly wage 
of 200 youths 16 to 25 years of age work- 
ing away from home was $4.68. 

Many youth are ambitious to enter 
vocations in which there are only limited 
opportunities. According to one compe- 
tent estimate 400,000 youth leaving 
school in 1936 had chosen to go into a 
profession, 200,000 actually attempted to 
enter that profession, and only 87,500 
succeeded in getting started. While so- 
ciety needs more professional people in 
some fields (medicine for instance) at 
present, the potential demand for their 
services does not assure an adequate in- 
come to a substantially large number. 

These conditions quite obviously point 
to a need for competent guidance and 
placement. Yet no institution (school, 
home, or any other agency), except in a 
few scattered instances, is at present pre- 
pared to meet the need. The studies of 
the American Youth Commission show 
that 75 per cent of all youth receive no 
vocational guidance at all. 
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Wat Is NEEDED 

The present unfortunate situation, as 
briefly set forth, suggests the pressing 
necessity for more jobs than are now 
available, for better wages than are now 
paid, for better working conditions to 
make work more attractive and inter- 
esting, more appropriate training, and a 
system of guidance and placement. At the 
Muimcnt we are concerned with only the 
last nemed problem—that of guidance 
and placement. There are four aspects of 
a satisfactory program—the collection of 
occupational and employment data, the 
dissemination of these data, vocational 
guidance, and placement in jobs. 

First: a system for the collection of oc- 
cupational and employment data on a 
nation-wide scale is essential as a basis for 
vocational training and guidance, and is 
indispensable to industry. The necessary 
facts have never been determined and as- 
sembled. An adequate job of counseling 
and guidance cannot be done until a thor 
ough and reliable system for the collection 
of data relative to occupational trends 
and demands is provided. The federal 
government has developed a nation-wide 
service in comparable fields. For instance, 
the Department of Agriculture for fifteen 
years has maintained a thorough and de- 
pendable service in forecasting commodity 
needs and crop returns. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has evolved a similar service 
in the field of credit. It is now perfectly 
clear that society cannot continue to “mud- 
dle through” in the field of employment. 

An adequate plan requires a continuous 
inventory of the number and types of 
men and jobs available. In addition, a 
staff of trained personnel should conduct 
basic research in occupational trends; it 
should prepare a classification of jobs, 
specifications of job requirements, and 
analyses of traits, attitudes, capacities and 
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requirements. The United States Employ- 
ment Service is the appropriate agency 
to provide this service. Under the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act it is authorized to develop 
a complete service. At the present time 
it has made only a small beginning, and 
it is seriously handicapped by a lack of 
funds, particularly funds to carry on ex- 
tensive research. But it has able leadership 
and is making substantial progress. In 
conjunction with the Social Security Board 
it is rapidly building up the necessary 
accumulation of occupational, employ- 
ment, and unemployment data. 

Second: the data collected and analyzed 
by the United States Employment Service 
should be interpreted and made available 
for use by industry, schools and colleges, 
and all interested groups. The dissemina- 
tion of these data requires the utilization 
of the various State Employment Services 
and their local branches. A person under- 
standing the technical aspects of job re- 
quirements and job classification should 
be available in each office to interpret 
the data and maintain an up-to-date file. 

Third: guidance by trained personnel 
is an essential aspect of the program. 
Youth needs counseling in respect to the 
progress of his schooling and the selection 
of a college; he needs aid in adjusting 
himself to school, home, and community 
life; particularly he needs guidance in the 
selection of a vocation. Most guidance 
now being given is provided by the high 
school. A few schools are equipped to 
give all types of guidance. Many provide 
guidance in respect to vocational prob- 
lems, but only a limited number of these 
have a thorough and systematic program. 
Adequate guidance requires trained per- 
sonnel, a complete system of tests and 
records, and organized data on occupa- 
tional opportunities. 
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interests of individuals in relation to job 








Fourth: the placement service performs 
the final task in bridging the gap between 
the school and the job. In the past, most 
young people have found work without 
the aid of placement services, although 
some have availed themselves of the as- 
sistance of private employment agencies. 
In many cities the high school principal, 
the head of the commercial department, 
or a designated teacher does some place- 
ment as the needs of business houses may 
be referred to the schools. In a few school 
systems a well developed system of place- 
ment may be found, which may or may 
not be related to an equally thorough pro- 
gram of guidance. Increasingly in recent 
years, placement has been provided by 
local branches of the United States and 
State Employment Service. Intelligent 
placement requires a familiarity with the 
requirements of local businesses and in- 
dustries and a thorough knowledge of 
young people based on personal acquaint- 
ance as well as on tests and records. Two 
kinds of contacts are essential—first, fre- 
quent visits to the business houses and 
factories employing young people, and 
second, the adequate interviewing of ap- 
plicants. 


SIGNIFICANT PROGRAMS UNDER WAY 


From the point of view of policy, 
which concerns us most at the moment, 
there are three general kinds of guidance 
and placement services—those operated 
by the school system without formal aid 
from some other agency; those conducted 
by State Employment Services with rela- 
tively little participation on the part of 
the school; and those operated coopera- 
tively by school system and Employment 
Service. Examples of each type of service 
will be briefly described. 

(1) The Board of Education of De. 
troit maintains a junior employment office 
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with the assistance of the National Youth 
Administration, but without any aid from 
the State Employment Service. Mechani- 
cal aptitude, interest analysis, and intelli- 
gence tests are utilized. The interviewer 
seeks to discover for the applicant the 
kind of work for which he is best adapted, 
instead of merely finding boys and girls 
for available jobs. For the year ending 
December 31, 1936, the Detroit Service 
made 6,746 placements. 

In Newark, New Jersey, the Essex 
County Junior Employment Service, main- 
tained by the Board of Education, con- 
ducts an extensive program, not only for 
those in the schools, but for those who 
have left school. In 1936, 15 per cent of 
the applicants had been out of school nine 
months or longer. During the year, 2,252 
visits were made at business houses to ob- 
tain occupational information. Baltimore 
had a well known placement program 
some years ago conducted by the Board 
of Education. It was discontinued, but has 
now been started again. For the last four 
months of 1936, placements totaled 117. 
Regarding the total number of school sys- 
tems conducting an organized Junior Em- 
ployment Service, no data are available at 
present. A study in 1924, however, of 813 
senior, junior, and part-time high schools, 
most of them relatively large, indicated 
that 69 per cent “‘offered vocational place- 
ment service for part-time and full-time 
employment.” 

(2) In Washington, D. C., the public 
Employment Service (comparable to the 
various State Services receiving financial 
aid from the United States Employment 
Service in accordance with the Wagner- 
Peyser Act) conducts a Junior Division 
for all young people under 21 years of 
age. It obtains a record of training and 
experience directly from the applicant, 
and the schools of the city are always 
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teady to furnish information regarding 
the applicant’s academic record and gen- 
eral character. This is utilized in most 
cases. Letters are sent to the principals of 
the various high schools inviting them to 
refer graduates to the Service; and, al- 
though commercial teachers do consider 
able placing of graduates directly, they 
are glad to refer to the Service those for 
whom they do not find positions. The 
Junior Division interviews applicants and 
does some employer visiting. It does not 
maintain a separate file for juniors. Their 
application cards are placed in the file with 
those of adult applicants, and referrals are 
made by the interviewer serving adults. It 
is believed that this arrangement provides 
a greater number of openings for juniors 
than is usual when the juniors are kept in 
a separate file. 

In New York State there are a number 
of iocal branches of the State Employ- 
ment Service conducting junior placement 
work with little or no assistance from the 
schools. In some cities they do not even 
have the benefit of the applicant's school 
record. In New York City, the Junior 
Employment Service has the advantage of 
a “‘clearing center” in which all free em 
ployment agencies of the city participate 
At the end of the day, jobs coming to one 
employment agency and not filled are re- 
ported to the other agencies. 

In each of approximately fifty-six other 
cities a junior service is conducted by the 
State Employment Service. In fifty cities, 
personnel in whole or in part is provided 
by the National Youth Administration. 

(3) In three cities of the United States 
(and only three, as far as is known) place- 
ment services originally established by 
Boards of Education have become affil- 
iated with State Employment Services. 
Funds appropriated by Boards of Educa 


tion for guidance and placement work are 
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matched on a fifty-fifty basis. Such an 
arrangement is in force in Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

In Providence guidance work is con- 
ducted in the various junior and senior 
high schools through classroom discus- 
sion of common problems as well as 
through individual counseling. The ser- 
vices of psychologists and a psychiatrist are 
available for tests of various kinds and for 
assistance when problem cases are encoun- 
tered. A placement office is maintained at 
school headquarters, and all the young 
people of the city under twenty-one years 
of age who desire work are encouraged 
to apply. The individual record of each 
student is sent to a central records office, 
adjoining the placement office, whenever 
the student leaves school. There is a close 
relationship maintained between the gui- 
dance service in the various schools and 
the placement office, so that placements 
are made with an extensive knowledge of 
the ability of the applicant. Lacking ade- 
quate personnel, the placement service is 
unable to do any employer visiting and 
job solicitation. 

In Philadelphia a similar program may 
be observed. One vocational counselor is 
available in each of five senior high 
schools. But since there are fourteen se- 


nior high schools in the city, counseling of — 


necessity is limited. Placement offices are 
operated in three school buildings, two of 
them being vocational schools. The Board 
of Education receives a subsidy from the 
State Employment Service. The Board 
agrees to deal only with youth under 
twenty-one, and the Service only with 
those twenty-one years of age and over. A 
counselor from the school system, how- 
ever, is assigned to the office of the Service, 
so that when juniors apply by mistake to 
that office an initial interview can be 
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provided without asking the applicant to 
go to another office some distance away. 
He is requested to make his next call at 
one of the three placement offices. These 
placement centers are operated under the 
joint auspices of the school system and the 
Employment Service, since each contrib- 
utes funds, and the placement offices re- 
port weekly to the Service. The Phila- 
delphia arrangement is very satisfactory 
both to the school system and the State 
Employment Service. The latter believes 
that in the guidance and placement of 
youth much emphasis should be placed 
upon guidance, a function the Service be- 
lieves it is not competent at the present 
time to perform. 

The chief difference between the Provi- 
dence and Philadelphia plans is that the 
former provides for a thorough guidance 
service within the various high schools, 
while in Philadelphia—for the students 
of most of the high schools—guidance is 
limited to that which can be arranged 
when a youth applies for a job. On the 
other hand, the Philadelphia counselors 
give approximately half of their time to 
“firm visiting,” and thus are able to un- 
derstand the requirements of local busi- 
nesses and industries, as is not possible 
in Providence. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


Federal and state governments, it is 
now evident, realize that the vocational 
guidance and placement of youth is a 
public function; activity in this field is 
being rapidly transferred from private 
profit-making firms to public agencies. A 
consideration of the data just set forth 
leads to two general observations: (1) 
The public schools are now providing con- 
siderable training and guidance, but in 
general they do limited placement work. 
They do not now know enough about 
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business, and have not established such 
relationships with business as to enable 
them to do efficient placement. (2) The 
United States Employment Service is al- 
ready collecting important occupational! 
and employment data, and is developing 
an extensive program of research. The 
various State Employment Services are 
working out an efficient program of place- 
ment work, and in some instances are un- 
dertaking guidance functions. 

\ Thus we see two great public agencies, 
increasingly conscious of a pressing social 
need, developing two somewhat parallel 
programs of activity which are beginning 
to overlap, and which may result in costly 
duplication. Questions of policy therefore 
are rising. And no one yet knows the cor- 
rect answers. The question is this: What 
agency or agencies should be responsible 
for both guidance and placement? More 
specifically 

. Should the Employment Service de- 
velop a complete program of guidance 
and placement, or 

. Should the school undertake to fulfill 
both these functions, or 

. Should the school continue to do train- 
ing and guidance, and then transfer 
applicants for employment to the Em- 
ployment Service for placement, or 

. Should there be the kind of coopera- 
tion between the school and the Em- 
ployment Service which would enable 
the agency providing the guidance to 
do the placement work also (as in 
Providence and nee or 
Is there some other relationship be- 
tween school and Employment Service 
that would be more satisfactory? 


THE COOPERATIVE PLANS 


A considerable number of competent 
students of the subject agree that some 
plan of cooperation between school and 
Employment Service should be developed. 
In other words, of the first four plans, 
they would favor either the third or the 
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fourth. The relative merits of these two 
should therefore be considered. 

Plan three provides that the school 
should offer the appropriate kinds of vo- 
cational training, conduct tests, maintain 
records, and do all of the general guidance 
work. The Employment Service would 
make the placements. In order that school 
counselors should understand job require- 
ments and that placement personnel 
should be familiar with the work of the 
schools, an interchange of personnel 
should be arranged for approximately six- 
month periods. Job information should 
be provided by the Employment Service 
and sent to the schools. When a junior 
applies for a job at the Employment Ser- 
vice appropriate records (either the origi- 
nals or duplicates) should be sent by the 
school to the Service. In addition to the 
tests given by the schools, the placement 
office should use such tests as special needs 
may require. The two agencies should keep 
in close touch with each other in the 
development and revision of tests. 

According to a somewhat different 
point of view, the initial interviewing of 
youth seeking jobs should be done by the 
schools (except when a youth may have 
become embittered towards the school and 
prefers to apply directly to the placement 
office). Thus when a job becomes avail- 
able, a junior placement officer in the 
Service would request the school to send 
him one or more applicants from which 
he would make a selection. Here we have 
a differentiation of functions: officials of 
the school specializing on the aptitudes 
and interests of young people, and the 
officials of the Employment Service 


specializing on the requirements of busi- 


ness. 

This third plan, including the modifica- 
tion just described, has distinct advantages 
over other kinds of cooperation. Under 
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this arrangement, only one agency makes 
contacts with business firms, and thus 
they are saved from the annoyance of 
dealing with two groups of counselors. 
Furthermore, employment openings are 
received at one central office. If a young 
man clerk is wanted, an applicant under 
twenty-one or one over that age may be 
selected on the basis of qualifications 
other than that of age. Finally, it provides 
for many young people who discontinue 
their education thoroughly disliking the 
school. 

In plan four we have the kind of co- 
operation observed in Providence and 
Philadelphia. The schools do the gui- 
dance, and a placement office is main- 
tained in one or more school centers 
supported by both the school system and 
the Employment Service. The Service pro- 
vides funds which are matched by the 
school system on a fifty-fifty basis. The 
junior counselors also do employer visit- 
ing (this is true in Philadelphia but not 
at present in Providence). In addition, 
the United States Employment Service, 
through the states, provides at frequent 
intervals a great deal of valuable data on 
vocational trends and job requirements. 

Those who favor this plan of coopera- 
tion believe that the official making place- 
ments should be familiar with the ap- 
plicant’s school background and qualifica- 
tions; he should be able to visualize the 
particular applicant in the particular job 
considered, to an extent not possible un- 
der plan three. Oft-times young people 
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between high school graduation and the 
age of twenty-one have several jobs and 
their adjustment to these is an important 
part of the educational process. This proc- 
ess, it is argued, should be in charge of 
educators who have known the student as 
he has developed throughout the school 
years. Finally, when placements are made 
by school officials, and further special 
training is necessary to enable the youth to 
do his best work, these officials are in a 
position expeditiously to arrange such 
training. 


NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Since no one knows just what arrange- 
ment, program or plan is best, further 
study obviously is needed. Competent in- 
vestigators should be sent to study care- 
fully such interesting programs as are 
now under way in Detroit, Michigan, 
Washington, D. C., Providence, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. In addition, two 
or three or more demonstrations should 
be set up under favorable conditions to 
determine the wisdom and practicability 
of certain novel and untried plans which 
have been or may be developed. 
The American Youth Commission is now 
considering a program of study along 
these lines, and is planning with the 
United States Employment Service to spon- 
sor some experimentation to discover the 
most effective types of functional rela- 
tionships among the schools, business and 
industry, and the Employment Service. 
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What are the Prospects in the Legal Profession? 


ISIDOR LAZARUS 


Evxasrence of over- 
crowding and impaired incomes in the 
legal profession, long suspected and specu- 
lated upon, has been statistically con- 
firmed by recent surveys induced by the 


1:763, we might profit by the example set 
by the medical profession which has 
markedly cut down the rate of increase in 
its numbers by weeding out low-grade 
medical schools and restricting enroll- 


acute economic plight 
faced by a substantial 
number of lawyers dur- 
ing the depression. Ap- 
pallingly high nation- 
wide ratios of lawyers to 
laymen have been dis- 
covered in metropolitan 
centers such as New 
York City where there 
is one lawyer to every 
378 persons. It is with 
a consideration of earn- 
ings and overcrowding, 
then, that any discus- 


@ With one in every ten New 
York lawyers on relief, and one- 
third of them unable to earn as 
much as $2,000 a year, the infor- 
mation presented here by a prom- 
inent member of the New York 
Bar should end speculation rela- 
tive to the economic status of 
many in the legal profession. 
Qualifications and training for 
those desiring to enter the pro- 
fession are discussed, together 
with trends and some sugges- 
tions for improvement of certain 
adverse conditions. 


ments in the remaining 
institutions. Thus today 
there are many more 
lawyers than physicians 
in the country, and yet 
law school attendance is 
reaching an all-time 
high of approximately 
40,000 per 
year. All plans of re- 


striction, however, must 


enrollees 


be studied on an inter- 
vocational basis, as a 
community problem, 
and be coupled with a 


sion of prospects in the 
legal profession must be 
prefaced. 

Approximately 160,000 lawyers were 
enumerated in the 1930 federal census 
(200,000 estimated for 1935). In New 
York State there were estimated to be 
about 35,000 members of the bar in 1935, 
with more than half of them located in 
New York City. While the national ratio 
of lawyers to total population is not ex- 
cessive, being about the same as it was in 
1900, nevertheless the concentration of 
business at the present time affords a much 
smaller number of clients of that main 
class than were available thirty-seven years 
ago. And when we contemplate New York 
City’s ratio of one lawyer to every 378 per- 
sons as compared with the national ratio of 


constructive program. 

In New York County 
(Manhattan) the heart of the largest city 
in America and the field of practice for ap- 
proximately 15,000 lawyers, a comprehen- 
sive survey of the legal profession was 
conducted recently by a volunteer commit- 
tee of lawyers chairmanned by the writer, 
who for some time had been advocating 
the collection of facts about the welfare of 
lawyers. This Committee on Professional 
Economics of the New York County Law- 
yets’ Association subsequently published 
the results of the survey (based upon 
representative responses from 5,000 mem- 
bers of the profession in this county) 
together with some conclusions and recom- 
mendations. Part of this article has been 
prepared from the findings of that sur- 
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annual report to the University, young the public who might supply a remedy 
men, contemplating the profession of law In 1935 Lloyd K. Garrison, Dean of the’ 
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should ask themselves whether they will 
have assurance of employment after grad- 
uation from a law school.’ 


Wuat Dogs A LAWYER EARN? 


The New York City survey indicated 
incomes ranging from zero to more than 
$100,000 annually. Though the higher in- 
comes assisted in placing the average New 
York City lawyer's income at $6,600 per 
year, the median income of this entire 
group was only $2,990. Consequently the 
security of those earning below the median 
income often was jeopardized. More than 
forty per cent of the entire group failed 
to reach the figure of $2,500, regarded by 
many as the minimum standard of decency 
for an American family; one-third failed 
to earn $2,000; fifteen per cent made less 
than $1,000; and about ten per cent were 
on public relief. Thus less than twenty per 
cent reached the city “success level” of 


1 Committee on Professional Economics, New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, Survey of the 
Legal Profession in New York County Together 
with Other Data and the Committee's Conclusions 
and Recommendations, 1936 Report. New York, 
1936, pp. 96. 


2“ Law Schools Held Too Easy to Enter.” New 
York Times, February 15, 1937. 


University of Wisconsin Law School, dis | 
covered that there was enough law work’ 
(and enough business of the type usually” 


needing legal service) to keep all of the 


lawyers in that State active, but that never _ 


theless most new entrants to the profes 


sion were earning little or no wages be — 
cause the public was not paying a sufficient 


amount for legal services. 
Concurrently, Charles E. Clark, Dean of 


the Yale Law School, with the cooperation — 


of Young B. Smith, Dean of the Columbia 


Law School, and his associate, Karl N. © 


Llewellyn, found that much legal business 
in New Haven was lost to the profession 
because the potential clients did not know 
any lawyers, or did not realize their need 
for legal services, or were not aware that 






legal service could be obtained at moderate 


cost. 
QUALITIES AND TRAINING NEEDED 


Actual study for the legal profession — 
should be obtained chiefly in a good pro- | 


fessional law school. Statistics show that 
most lawyers who have been successful 
financially have had a more thorough gen- 


etal education than their less successful ” 
colleagues, and usually have attended 4 
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WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION? 


full-time law school. Recommended pre- 
legal studies include psychology, logic, 
foreign languages, science, and mathe- 
matics. Broad cultural subjects such as phi- 
losophy, history, ethics, economics, soci- 
ology, art, and the classics, added to the 
lawyer's background, should benefit both 
lawyer and client. 

But the finest tool to acquire in advance 
of actual legal training is a thorough com- 
mand of English. Ninety per cent of the 


lawyer's business requires the use of 
® powers of analysis, deliberation, clear ex- 


pression, encyclopaedic grasp of detail, 
and abstraction and marshalling of facts 
and general ideas from a mass of miscel- 
laneous data. The art of persuasion, as dis- 


| tinguished from mastery of data plus ex- 


position, is an overrated quality. 

In addition to cultivation of the desir- 
able qualities of analysis, clarity, felicity 
of diction, and indefatigability, the writer 
also urges the development of the pos- 
sibly less profitable qualities of creative 
imagination, courage, and concern for hu- 
manity as a whole. A sincere interest in 
one’s fellow men, a joyous participation 
in effecting the peace of shining justice 
and conciliation, should not prevent at 
least moderate success and the additional 
rewards of incalculable personal satisfac- 
tion. 

Today many favor restricting the admis- 
sion of new lawyers in proportion to pub- 
lic need, Certainly there can be no objec- 
tion to restriction by standards of merit. 
Dean Smith of Columbia Law School has 
favored such restriction? and has urged 
that the better law schools endeavor to at- 
tract diversified students from all sections 
of the country who will return to practice 
in their home towns. It is hoped that more 
scholarships will be forthcoming for prom- 
ising but poor candidates for the profes- 
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sion. Such grants in aid might properly 
come from private foundations or from 
governmental bodies. 


SOME REMEDIES 


Dean Clark’s survey has shown the need 
for adequately publicizing the services that 
lawyers can give in order to attract much 
legal business now lost to the profession. 
Collective professional action was urged 
by the writer’s Committee on Professional 
Economics to “sell” legal service where it 
is needed through publicity, paid legal 
clinics, or centers, and through sponsored 
lists of lawyers to be recommended to the 
public upon application. 

Such public or semi-public work for 
lawyers as receiverships, refereeships, and 
guardianships (usually allotted by judicial 
patronage) should be more equitably dis- 
tributed on the basis of merit rather than 
political pull. There should be a wider 
employment of lawyers in the public ser- 
vice, particularly in the new and enlarged 
federal bureaus. Perhaps likewise the gen- 
eral national security and happiness may 
be furthered by affording more legal ser- 
vice, in personal, domestic, and other 
human relationships, to the large relief 
classes now dependent on government aid. 
Such an expansion of the administration 
of justice would be in keeping with the 
increasing trend of governmental interest 
in all workers. Also, adequate public com- 
pensation for professional services in con- 
nection with the work of the existing 
legal-aid societies would bolster the sub- 
median incomes of many lawyers. 

Furthermore, there should be some fol- 
low-up procedure at the time the recipients 
of law school scholarships are graduated. 
It is to the interest of the profession that 
gifted law graduates without influential 
connections should be provided with well- 
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paid opportunities by public agencies. The 
establishment of paid full-time positions 
with large bar associations would also con- 
tribute towards occupying the talents of 
an overcrowded profession. 

Elimination of the unfair competition 
of certain lay agencies would also do much 
to increase the demand for legitimate legal 
services in the public interest. Some relief 
may be afforded to one or another sub- 
group by the current upswing of the busi- 
ness cycle; but fundamental adjustments in 
public relations are clearly indicated. 


SOME TRENDS 


The average lawyer of the future will 
perhaps find sufficient support and satis- 
faction in serving group forces in society 
such as labor, the unemployed, or the mid- 
dle classes, since the larger business enter- 
prises seem to have all the legal talent they 
need. More and more lawyers from now 
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on will have to rely upon their own clients, 
as the demand by existing lawyers for well. 
paid assistants is practically nil and is not 
likely to increase. 

Practicing law is terrific drudgery, te. 
lieved only by a great devotion to the 
profession. The larger financial rewards 
generally go to the lucky or exceptional 
lawyers; to the well-born or well con- 
nected, to the geniuses, and to extraordi. 
nary public servants. Many ordinary law. 
yers and some good ones are starving. 

All social engineers are urged to further 
a scientific study of the functioning of the 
legal profession and its relation to the 
community—a study already indicated by 
a few volunteers. Such an investigation 
would serve not only the profession but 
the vital interest of the public as well. Un- 
questionably the administration of justice 
is as much in need of a social plan as any 
other calling. 


Calendar of Coming Events 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, 


N. J., February 23-26, 1938. 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 


26-March 3, 1938. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Baltimore, Maryland, De- 


cember 1-4, 1937. 


Eleventh International Congress of Psychologists, Paris, July 25-31, 1937. 
International Altrusa Convention, Mexico City, June 23-26, 1937. 
National Education Association Convention, Detroit, Michigan, June 27- 


July 1, 1937. Two NVGA s 


ial sessions in conjunction with the 


convention will be held on June 30 and July 1. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Womens Clubs, Fourth 
Biennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 18-25, 1937. 

World Federation of Education Associations, Seventh World Conference, 


Tokyo, August 2-7, 1937. 
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Labor’s New Era—Whither? 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


Two CONGRESSIONAL en- automobile, steel, and clothing manufac 


actments of current vital importance to 
labor are the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Social Security Act, both of which 
were passed in 1935 and have since been 


turers involved in three of the five deci- 
sions, the fact that their employees did 
purely local work was held not to prevent 
the Act from applying, since these man- 





under question of con- 
stitutionality. The doubt 
with respect to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Act (known also as the 
“Wagner Act” after its 
principal author, Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner) 
seems to have been fairly 
well dissolved through 
five momentous deci- 
sions handed down by 
the United States Su- 
preme Court on April 
12. On May 24 the 


@ What occupational chan ges, if 
any, may result from the Supreme 
Court decisions on the Wagner 
Act, and on the Social Security 
Act? A former staff member of 
Occupations gives a nutshell re- 
view of the objectives and provi- 
sions of the two Congressional 
enactments that are of paramount 
interest at the present time. Some 
of the uncertainties are discussed. 
Readers will find the commentary 
belpful in following develop- 
ments resulting from these im- 
portant labor measures. 


ufacturers were engaged 
in interstate activities 
through the purchase of 
raw materials and the 
disposal of their fin- 
ished products. Further- 
more, by implication, 
these three decisions 
permit a similar appli- 
cation of the Act gener- 
ally to the three indus- 
tries they represent, and 
by extended implication 
—not so certain—to 
virtually all the manu- 


United States Supreme 

Court upheld the con- 

stitutionality of the federal Social Secur- 
ity Act's provisions for old-age pensions, 
unemployment taxes, and cooperating 
state unemployment laws. 

The larger significance of the National 
Labor Relations Act decisions seems to be 
that the meaning of “interstate com- 
merce,” under the constitutional clause 
pertaining thereto, has been broadened— 
or clarified, if you prefer—and that Con- 
gress is definitely enabled to pass laws 
regulating labor relations in manufactur- 
ing industries where strife between em- 
ployers and workers would be a burden or 
obstruction to the free flow of such inter- 
state commerce. Thus in the cases of the 


facturing industries. 

Whether the decisions 
authorize federal regulation of other mat 
ters than labor relations, such as prices, 
wages, and labor conditions generally, is 
still unsettled. 

Newspaper discussions and interpreta- 
tions of the Wagner Act decisions leave a 
sense of some confusion and uncertainty 
because of misapprehensions in many quar- 
ters of what the Wagner Act itself actu- 
ally provides. Accordingly we are present- 
ing herewith a summary of the provisions 
of this Act, reprinted by permission from 
the New York Times. Assuming as we 
now must that in all essentials the Act is 
constitutionally valid, what are its primary 
purposes? They are: Establishment in 
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law of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing; compulsory recognition by employ- 
ers of labor organizations approved by the 
majority of the workers in a given situa- 
tion for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining; prohibition of “unfair practices” 
on the part of employers designed in any 
way to control labor organizations or in- 
terfere with union membership or activi- 
ties; authority on the part of the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine the 
agency or organization entitled to bargain 
for the workers in a given situation, and 
otherwise to perform quasi-judicial func- 
tions in the enforcement of the provisions 
of the Act. 

The Wagner Act does not mean, and 
therefore the Supreme Court decisions do 
not mean, that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board can insure industrial peace 
or settle strikes. One cause of strikes is re- 
moved. The cause of strikes for union rec- 
ognition is removed. If negotiations be- 
tween employers and the labor representa- 
tives approved by the Board should fail, 
there may be a strike. Strikes are not out- 
lawed. The Act gives the Labor Relations 
Board no functions of conciliation or ar- 
bitration. These are still reserved to the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The right of labor to collective bargain- 
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say that “company unions” are out, but | 
only that employers must not do anything {{ 
to influence or aid the workers in forming 
labor organizations or contribute to their 
support; and that they must not discrimi. 
nate against workers or punish them for 
joining unions. Also before the Court was 
the authority of the Labor Relations 
Board: its power to determine the particu- 
lar group of workers to be dealt with by 
the employer, in case of dispute on that 
point; and its power to hold hearings, sub- 
poena witnesses, and issue orders where 
charges of unfair practices have been 
brought. The decisions and orders of the 
Board are subject to review in the Federal 
courts. 

Immediate effects of the Supreme 
Court's Wagner Act decisions are the in- 
creased activity by both the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee on 
Industrial Organization in pushing the | 
organization of workers. It seems likely 
that all the important mass production in- 
dustries will be organized, and that most 
of the larger employers, for the present at 
any rate, will drop the fight against rec- 
ognition of unions and the practice of 
collective bargaining. However, it is pos- 
sible that further cases will come before 
the Supreme Court until the meaning of 


ing, with representatives of labor's own > “interstate commerce” under the National 


choosing, and the right of unions to obtain 
in the courts enforcement of laws enacted 
to this end, were upheld in a Supreme 
Court decision concerning the Railway 
Labor Act. One of the new questions be- 
fore the Court in the Wagner cases was 
the prohibition of unfair practices, cover- 
ing such matters as employer-controlled 
“company unions,” “yellow dog con- 
tracts,” and the kind of espionage and in- 
timidation of workers that has lately been 
uncovered by the LaFollette investigating 
committee. The Court did not specifically 


Labor Relations Act is still further clari- 
fied, and the application of the Act to 
particular industries is cleared up. More- 
over, it should be remembered that the 
critical decisions were rendered by five- 
to-four majorities, of the kind sometimes 
found to be impermanent. 

The direct consequences, the particular 
advantages and benefits, which may come 
to labor through such legislation as the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Social Security Act are of great impor 
tance. The ultimate effects on the patterns 
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LABOR’S NEW ERA—WHITHER? 


of occupational life are difficult to predict. 
It is perhaps too early to discuss them. 
Will they tend toward increasing stratifi- 
cation of classes, according to the nature 
of employment, whether industrial or 
white-collar, whether skilled or unskilled, 
and so on? Will these classes, as in the 
Old World, tend in greater degree to be- 
come hereditary social as well as occupa- 
tional classes? If so, they will merely 
strengthen certain tendencies which were 
observable in this country before their en- 
actment. The disappearance of geograph- 
ical frontiers had much to do with them. 
Are the occupational frontiers, the oppor- 
tunities of the individual readily to change 
from one occupational class to another, to 
be still further narrowed as an after-ef- 
fect of legislation which gives increased 
security within one’s occupational class? 
What will happen from these larger, far- 
ther-reaching viewpoints is still on the 
knees of the gods. 

It is fairly clear that there will be some 
effects on occupational change in the not 
distant future. The industries excluded 
from the Social Security Act will doubtless 
find it more difficult to recruit labor. Thus 
people might be expected to move still 
farther away from agricultural employ- 
ment and domestic service. Possibly organ- 
ization of industrial labor in new and 
powerful unions, with consequent raising 
of wages, will at least slighty diminish 
the attractiveness of unorganized white- 
collar occupations. But these are superfi- 
cial speculations. Various factors will play 
a part in the changing occupational scene. 

Since the Wagner decisions, several 
states have adopted labor relations acts to 
cover intrastate commerce. In Congress a 
labor practices bill, based on the inter- 
state commerce clause and affecting hours, 
wages, and child labor, has been intro- 
duced. 











Provisions of the Wagner Act 


The Wagner National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935, which is essentially a con- 
tinuation of Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, was pre- 
ceded in Federal statutes by only two 
similar enactments: the War Labor Board 
Act, regulating labor relations under the 
emergency conditions, and the Railway 
Labor Act, regulating labor relations af- 
fecting interstate transportation. 

The policy declared in Section 1 of the 
Wagner Act follows: 

“To remove unnecessary obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce, to encourage 
the establishment of uniform labor stand- 
ards, and to provide for the general wel- 
fare by establishing agencies for the peace- 
ful settlement of labor disputes, and by 
protecting the exercise by the worker of 
complete freedom of association, self-or- 
ganization and designation of representa- 
tives of his own choosing for the purpose 
of negotiating the terms and conditions 
of his employment or other mutual aid 
or protection.” 

The act asserts the right of employes to 
self-organization, to form and join labor 
organizations, and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. To protect these rights it is de- 
clared to be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer: 

1. To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employes in the exercise of the rights 
set forth; 

. To dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it; 

. By discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure or any term or condition of em- 
ployment, to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization, 
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but nothing in the act or any other 
Federal statute is to preclude the mak- 
ing of a closed-shop agreement with 
a labor organization not dominated by 
the employer ; 

4. To discriminate against employes for 
giving testimony under the act. 

5. To refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employes. 


The act provides majority rule, under 
which representatives designated by a 
majority of the employes shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all the employes 
in the appropriate unit. 

A board of three members receives 
power to decide the appropriate unit, to 
investigate controversies, certify represen- 
tatives, prevent unfair labor practices, 
carry on proceedings, issue “cease and de- 
sist’” orders and petition the Circuit Courts 
for enforcement.—The New York Times, 
April 13, 1937. 





Social Security Act in Brief 








Objectives of the Social Security Act 
(as summarized by Eveline M. Burns) 
are: “To guarantee a measure of security 
to people who are without income through 
no fault of their own, in a way that is 
more adequate and less humiliating than 
relief; to protect the rest of society against 
supporting malingerers; and to distribute 
the costs of these minimum guarantees in 
an orderly and controllable manner.” 

Provision is made for: 

A Federal Old-Age Annuity Benefit Sys- 

tem 
A Federal-State System of Unemployment 
Compensation 

Security for Children through Grants to 
— to Assist in Meeting the Costs 
of—— 
a. Aid to dependent children 
b. Maternal and child health services 
c. Services for crippled children 
d. Child welfare services 


Programs of Financial Assistance to the 
States for the Pur of— 
a. Aiding the needy aged 
b. Aiding the needy blind 
c. Vocational rehabilitation of the phys- 
ically handicapped 
d. Extension of public health services 

Grants-in-aid are conditional on the ac- 
ceptability of State plans, and the amount 
is proportionate to the amount expended 
by the benefitting State. The Federal Gov- 
ernment'’s role is that of giving the States 
necessary financial assistance in perform- 
ing a State function. The actual adminis- 
tration of the job to be done remains in 
State hands. 

General administrative responsibility 
under the Act is lodged in the Social 
Security Board of three members ap- 
pointed by the President for six-year 
terms. This Board, through one of its 
bureaus, directly and exclusively adminis- 
ters the Old-Age Annuity Benefits; and 
through another bureau, administers the 
gtants-in-aid for dependent children, the 
needy aged, and the needy blind. The 
United States Children’s Bureau adminis- 
ters the provisions of the Act relating to 
maternal and child health services, ser- 
vices for crippled children, and child wel- 
fare services; the United States Public 
Health Service, those relating to extension 
of public health work; the United States 
Office of Education, those relating to vo- 
cational rehabilitation. In cooperation 
with State agencies the Social Security 
Board shares in the administration of the 
Unemployment Compensation provisions 
of the Act, but not in the actual adminis- 
tration of State laws on this subject. 

To meet the expenses and carry out the 
purposes of the Act, money is derived by 
means of Congressional appropriations 
from the general treasury and of three 
separate and distinct taxes, the proceeds 
of which are paid into the general treas- 

@ 
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uty. For the purposes of Old-Age Annuity 
Benefits, an income tax on employees 
and an excise tax on employers are levied. 
Until 1940 each workman under the age 
of 65 pays one per cent of his wages; his 
employer, an equal amount. The percent- 
age is gradually increased until, beginning 
with 1949, both workman and employer 
pay three per cent a year. For Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, employers of eight or 
more persons are subject to a payroll tax 
of one per cent in 1936, two per cent in 
1937, and three per cent for each calendar 
year thereafter. Certain types of service 
are exempted from the operation of these 
taxes: agricultural labor, domestic service 
in a private home, certain forms of mari- 
time employment, governmental employ- 
ment, and employment by religious, char- 
itable, and educational institutions of a 
non-profit nature. Self-employment is ex- 
cluded. 





Security for Wage-Earners 








The two parts of the Social Security 
program of chief concern to wage-earners 
are those relating to Old Age Benefits and 
to Unemployment Compensation. These, 
generally speaking, exemplify the insur- 
ance principle of protection, in spite of 
the fact that the three taxes imposed by 
the Act are paid into the general treasury 
of the United States just like other taxes, 
and are considered a part of the general 
revenue from which Congress may make 
appropriations. 

Federal Old-Age Benefits. These differ 
from Public Assistance to the Needy 
Aged, under the same Act, in that they 
are paid by the Federal Government 
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directly to the individual, and instead of 
being dependent on establishment of need 
are based on his work and w age record. 
A person will be entitled to monthly re- 
tirement benefits if he has been engaged 
in commercial or industrial employment 
in at least five different calendar years 
after December 31, 1936, and before his 
65th birthday, and his wages from such 
employment have totalled at least $2,000. 

These benefits will run from $10 a 
month to $85 a month for life. depending 
on the amount of w ages earned in the in- 
cluded employments. It is roughly esti- 
mated that $6,000,000 will be paid out in 
lump-sum and death benefits in 1937, the 
first year in which these two forms of 
benefit are payable, and that 1,500,000 
persons will receive $90,000,000 before 
January 1, 1942, when the first monthly 
retirement benefits become available. Con- 
gress has already made appropriations to 
the Old-Age Reserve Account established 
in the United States Treasury. 

Unemployment Compensation. The So- 
cial Security Act confines the rdle of the 
Federal Government to three separate 
functions: 

1. It sets up safeguards for the State 
unemployment compensation funds by pro- 
viding that payments made under a State 
law be deposited in an unemployment 
trust fund in the U. S. Treasury; 

2. It agrees to aid the States by paying 
all pees administrative expenses of their 
unemployment compensation systems, but 
leaves to the States the responsibility for 
selecting the type of laws they pass; 

3. It levies a uniform excise tax on em- 
ployers (payroll tax), against which em- 
ployers in States with laws approved by 
the Social Security Board may credit the 
amount of their contributions under the 
State unemployment compensation law, 
such credits not to exceed 90 per cent of 
the Federal tax. 
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Opportunities in Air Conditioning 





S. LEWIS LAND 


Adz convrrioninc has 
become so well known during recent 
years that it is looked upon by many 
people as something new. While it is true 
that new equipment and new processes 
which have been devel- 
oped are of compara- 
tively recent origin, the 
air conditioning indus- 
try, as such, is an old 
industry. 

Much has been said 
and written during re- 
cent yeafs concerning 


this giant industry that the National Association of Heat- 
ing, Piping, and Air Conditioning 
Contractors should be helpful to 
counselors and individuals inter- 
ested in careers in this industry. 


was to lead us out of 
the depths of the de- 
pression. While some of 
this publicity has been 
sound and _ beneficial, 
some of it undoubtedly has been unfor- 
tunate in its results. It has brought scores 
of manufacturers of other lines of equip- 
ment into what they thought was the 
“green field” of air conditioning, some- 
times referred to as “the five billion 
dollar baby industry.” Those with real 
contributions have remained, and their 
efforts have been rewarded in varying 
degrees of prosperity. 

Unfortunate, too, is the belief—com- 
mon, it seems, among some—that there 
exist, without regard to background of 
training and experience, great opportuni- 
ties for new man-power in the industry. 
There is some foundation for the ambi- 
tion of both groups, but not in five billion 
dollar proportions. Total sales for the year 


*% There appear to be definite as- 
surances that the demand for air 
conditioning will continue, es pe- 
cially for installations in private 
homes. Since little information is 
available about occupational op- 
portunities in this field, this article given to the subject dur- 
by the Educational Director of ing recent years, it is 


1935 amounted to $48,000,000. Sales for 
1936 were about fifty per cent greater, 
but the total of business done during the 
last quarter of a century does not reach 
half a billion dollars. 

While the public has 
had opportunity to get 
a free education in what 
is involved in air condi- 
tioning through the 
large amount of pub- 
licity which has been 


unfortunate that some 
of this publicity has 
been misleading in 
character. A common 
misconception on the 
part of the general pub- 
lic is to think of air conditioning in terms 
of cooling only. While cooling is a most 
important part of air conditioning, par- 
ticularly in certain sections of the country 
where temperatures and humidities are 
exceptionally high, heating is by far of 
greater importance in other sections where 
the length of the heating season may be 
double, or far more than double, the length 
of the cooling season. 

So much misleading information has 
been given to the public during the last 
few years that the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, in an effort to be of service 
both to the public and to those engaged 
in the industry, has divided air condi- 
tioning into the following three cate- 
Bories: year-round conditioning, winter 
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conditioning, and summer conditioning. 
Complete year-round conditioning in- 
cludes heating, cooling, humidification, 
dehumidification, cleaning and circulating 
the air. 
Winter conditioning involves heating, 
humidifying, cleaning and circulating. 
Summer conditioning involves cooling, 
dehumidifying, cleaning and circulating. 
Whether one is a prospective purchaser 
and user of air conditioning, a prospective 
employee in the air conditioning field, or 
concerned with the guidance or training 
of those who would enter the field, he 
should maintain, in his thinking and in 
any information which he may disseminate 
concerning the industry, a clear-cut line of 
demarcation between these various factors 
involved in year-round, winter, and sum- 
mer conditioning. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING MARKET 


The market for air conditioning may be 
classified into three major divisions—the 
industrial market, the commercial market, 
and the home market. 

The Industrial Market. Ait condition- 
ing has been used longer and more exten- 
sively in the industrial field than in either 
the commercial or the home field. It is 
said that there are over two hundred ap- 
plications of air conditioning to particular 
types of industrial process work. Many in- 
dustrial products at some stage in the pro- 
cess of manufacture are affected by the 
surrounding atmosphere through drying, 
cooling, heating, expansion or contraction 
which require controlled atmospheric con- 
ditions. More recently, much attention 
has been given to working conditions for 
employees in these industrial plants, look- 
ing toward their increased working effi- 
ciency. This field offers large possibilities 
both in existing and in newly constructed 
industrial plants. 
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The Commercial Market. Perhaps the 
largest volume of business in the air con- 
ditioning field will be found in the com- 
mercial market, including large public 
buildings, theaters, department stores, 
banks, office buildings, apartments, libra- 
ries, hospitals, schools and colleges, and 
restaurants. Air conditioning has made 
considerable headway in certain of these 
types of commercial structures, particularly 
the theaters, department stores, and restau- 
rants. The public's acquaintance with air 
conditioning through its use in these pub- 
lic buildings is a valuable aid to marketing 
it in other types of commercial buildings 
and in the home. 

The Home Market. Ait conditioning 
had its beginning in the industrial field, 
has made considerable headway in the 
commercial field, but the home field, the 
latest to be developed, probably represents 
the greatest potential market. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to estimate accurately the 
immediate or near future demand in the 
home market. 

That the small home represents the 
largest potential market for air condition- 
ing is clear when we realize that seventy- 
six per cent of our families live in one- 
family dwellings. There exist in this coun- 
try about 1,600,000 non-farm one-family 
dwellings which are worth more than 
$10,000 each and which are occupied by 
their owners. There are approximately 
another million such homes if the valua- 
tion is pushed down to $7,500. The homes 
in both these price brackets are not im- 
mediate prospects for year-round condi- 
tioning, because the effective demand for 
home cooling waits upon the time when 
people are able and willing to spend the 
same amount of money or perhaps a little 
more to be comfortable in summer as they 
are compelled to spend to make their 
homes livable in winter. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


While the writer does not subscribe to 
the belief expressed by some that air con- 
ditioning is a five billion dollar industry, 
undoubtedly there are large potential pos- 
sibilities for the young man who will un- 
dertake to prepare himself for opportuni- 
ties in any one of the three major divisions 
of the industry—manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, or installation. 

In the manufacturing field there is need 
for the highly trained engineer, the spe- 
cialist in merchandising, and for the 
various classes of mechanics engaged in 
the manufacture of the wide range of ap- 
paratus which go into a complete air con- 
ditioning installation. 

In the distribution field there is need 
for dealer-salesmen, engineers, and spe- 
cialists in advertising. 

The installation division of the indus- 
try calls for the services of two types of 
skilled mechanics—steamfitters and sheet 
metal workers. In the same field the de- 
mand for estimators, draftsmen, and en- 
gineers will increase as volume increases. 

To translate all of this into terms of 
interest to the vocational school adminis- 
trator and the vocational counselor, it may 
be said that industry and the schools can 
cooperate to advantage in the development 
of training programs for four levels of 
employment as follows: 

Engineers. Preparation should take the 
form of evening school programs in uni- 
versities or technical schools for graduate 
engineers now employed in the industry, 
or for those employed in some closely re- 
lated line and who desire to prepare them- 
selves for employment in the field as en- 
gineers. The courses should be open to 
contractors who want information and 
data which would be of great help to 
them in solving their management, design- 


ing, installation and servicing problems. 

In addition to provisions made for spe- 
cialized training programs covering vari- 
ous phases of air conditioning fog engi- 
neers now employed in the industry, 
attention should be called to courses 
which are being offered in engineering 
colleges and technical schools for those 
who have not yet entered the industry. A 
recent survey indicates that seventy-eight 
universities, colleges, and technical schools 
are offering one or more courses covering 
some phase of heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning. Several of these institu- 
tions offer such courses in connection with 
a four-year undergraduate program in 
mechanical engineering, and in a few cases 
gtaduate school instruction is provided 
for those desiring to specialize in air con- 
ditioning. 

Salesmen. Courses should include a 
certain amount of engineering and techni- 
cal content, but should be devoted largely 
to merchandising problems. Such courses 
also should be open to salesmen employed 
by manufacturers, distributors, and con- 
tractors. Wherever the number will justify, 
separate training programs should be pro- 
vided for these three classes of salesmen, 
since the problems they encounter and the 
sales techniques to be employed by them 
are different and require separate treat- 
ment. 

Estimators and Draftsmen. Training op- 
portunities should be made available to 
estimators and draftsmen already em- 
ployed by contractors, men who already 
are qualified in some phases of the work 
but who need supplementary training 
covering new developments in the air con- 
ditioning field. 

Mechanics. Two classes of mechanics are 
used in the installation and servicing of 
air conditioning plants—steamfitters and 
sheet metal workers. The training prob- 
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lem here, therefore, is one of retraining, 
adding supplementary knowledge and 
skills to those already possessed by these 
groups of mechanics. Other tradesmen 
sometimes are required in various con- 
struction phases of an air conditioning 
installation, but no new skills are needed. 
While at the present time the supply of 
these mechanics is adequate to meet the 
needs, undoubtedly as volume increases 
the ranks will need to be replenished. 
Classes of two kinds, part-time day classes 
for apprentices and evening school classes 
for journeymen will be needed in the 
future for this phase of the training pro- 
gram. 

There appears to be little adequate in- 
formation concerning occupational oppor- 
tunities in the air conditioning field. It 
is suggested that those concerned with the 
establishment and maintenance of pro- 
grams of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, and particularly those concerned 
with the provision of adequate occupation- 
al information, may to their advantage, as 


Ai 


well as to the advantage of the industry, 
give serious consideration to the devel p 
ment of plans to provide more adequate 


occupational information concerning op 
portunities in the air conditioning field, 
types of occ ipations which are promising 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various occupations in the field, remunera 
tion, and the like.* 

Vocational school administrators, teach 
ers, and counselors are urged to seek the 
cooperation of air conditioning trade as 
sociations in the establishment and main 
tenance of programs providing for the 
wise selection of the right number of 
properly qualified individuals for the 
various levels of employment, for their 
adequate training after selection, and for 
their proper placement in the industry. 
To this end industry welcomes the co- 
operation and assistance of the schools. 


* The National Occupational Conference is pre 
paring an abstract and appraisal of available litera- 
ture on occupations in the air conditioning field. It 
will be ready for distribution in the near future 





Vocational Guidance and the Home‘* 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Ler ME PICTURE for 
you a scene—one which I think is quite 
common—to set forth the heart of the 
problem of uniting the forces of home 
and school in the interest of a finer com- 
munity life. 

Young John who is in senior high 
school sits at the family dinner table. His 
favorite uncle is the guest of the evening. 
Uncle Jack turns a benevolent smile on 
John and asks the natural question: 
“What are you studying to be, John?” 
John hesitates. At this stage of his de- 
velopment he is really fascinated by mo- 
tors. He'd like to be a mechanic of some 
kind. But he has faced this question be- 
fore. Other relatives have put it to him. 
He has found out that older people ex- 
pect him to be preparing for some lucra- 
tive profession. They have expressed the 
idea that a mechanic doesn’t need a high 
school education. So what he says to his 
favorite uncle is something like this: “Oh, 
I haven’t made up my mind quite. May go 
into law or something. I’m just studying 
the usual things a fellow must know to 
get to college, I guess.” 

His father dismisses the subject with 
the remark, “I think he’s making the 
grade all right, though I’m sure I don’t 
know what use a lot of the stuff he’s 
studying will be to him later on.” 

* Excerpt from the address by the United States 
Commissioner of Education before the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Richmond, Vir- 


inia, May 3, 1937, on “Home and School Unite 
or Finer Community Life.” 


The table talk shifts to some current 
topic. Uncle Jack and father exchange 
their convictions on the matter, and 
mother wonders what the world is com- 
ing to. Father thinks a law ought to be 
passed, but Uncle Jack wishes Congress 
would adjourn and go home. Young John 
listens attentively. He thinks of things to 
say. But he is silent. He has been mildly 
rebuked before with the words, ‘What 
does a high school kid know about these 
things?” 

Such a home scene as this demonstrates 
the need for a clearer understanding on 
the part of parents concerning the pur- 
poses of modern education. It even shows 
the need for a better appreciation of those 
purposes by children and youth. 

Favorite uncles and fond parents have 
yet to learn that education is not merely 
a process by which the younger genera- 
tion is taught to make a comfortable liv- 
ing. Children and young people still lack 
sufficient understanding of the practical 
purposes of their study. 

Let us recast the scene and show it as 
it ought more frequently to be enacted. 
Uncle Jack asks, ‘““What’s your main in- 
terest in school this year, John?” John 
doesn’t hesitate. He describes his own part 
in the planning and writing of a cooper- 
ative book. His own special interest be- 
ing machinery, he has been making 4 
study of the history and progress of man- 
kind in the development and use of ma- 
chines. He and some of his collaborators 
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have visited several local factories to study 
the present day use of machines and to 
discover the problems of a machine age. 

John has been talking to one of the 
foremen at a factory about his job. It is 
the kind of job John is considering as a 
way of making his living. There are good 
trade schools where he can get the train- 
ing necessary to begin work. Many of the 
skills and some of the knowledge he'll 
need will be learned on the job. 

He points out that his studies in high 
school are mainly to help him get a grasp 
of history and the various fields of knowl- 
edge that any intelligent person must un- 
derstand. “You know, I’m not planning 
to spend my entire time making a living. 
I've got to be trained for the large part of 
my living that will be devoted to other 
things than my particular job. After all, 
I'm going to be an American citizen. 
And you can’t afford to be stupid about 
that job.” 

Father and Uncle Jack appreciate this 
clear view of John’s educational experi- 
ence. Of course, father doesn’t take John 
too seriously on the matter of his life 
work. Father knows that times have 
changed since he was a boy when every 
young fellow learned a trade and then 
usually stuck to it. He knows that it is 
important in these days to be ready to ad- 
just to new situations. He rather expects 
John to shift his sights and investigate 
other job possibilities. But he knows, too, 
that if John learns to use his native in- 
telligence, acquires a skill in logical think- 
ing, and good habits of industry, he will 
be prepared for various kinds of jobs. 
More than that, he will be equipped to 
play a useful rédle in the life of his com- 
munity. 

The table talk shifts to some current 
topic. John joins in the discussion with 
enthusiasm. His father and Uncle Jack 
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are secretly proud of his ability to deal 
with such problems. Of course, John is 
idealistic and still has much to learn about 
human nature. But he does know many 
of the facts of life. He is alive to what 
is going on. He graduated from the funny 
paper to the front page news section long 
ago. He and his father and mother attend 
public forums once in a while and this 
provides much food for thought and dis- 
cussion in the home. Mother doesn't 
throw up her hands when their discus 
sions begin and say, “What is the world 
coming to?” She belongs to a study group 
at the women’s club. She is active in the 
P. T. A. And she joins in the dinner 
table forums with as much zest as the 
other members of the family. 

Father and mother get a great deal of 
satisfaction out of the fact that John is 
growing into the life of the community 
and is showing promising signs of leader 
ship. Often, of course, the members of this 
family disagree on the matters they dis- 
cuss. That is what makes the discussions 
fruitful. Father expects John frequently 
to have different ideas from his. 

Uncle John enjoys the dinner hour con 
versation. He is impressed with the fact 
that the discussion doesn't disintegrate 
into an argument. This family is so ready 
to tolerate differences of opinion. There 
appears to be no determination on any- 
body’s part to imsist on the acceptance 
of his own ideas. Somehow the family 
seems to be growing into a finer appre- 
ciation of life through a sharing process 
that goes on in the home. Their interests 
are broad-gauged, and their contacts with 
the life of their community are many. 

The contrast between these two scenes 
gives us some introduction to the prac- 
tical problem of uniting home and school 
for improved community living. Our 
schools ate far from operating as effec- 
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tively and as successfully as they could 
in the light of modern knowledge. In 
order to improve and vitalize education 
there must be a broader and clearer un- 
derstanding of the purposes and proce- 
dures of education for a finer community 
life. 

Parents must be brought to a view of 
education which is consistent with the 
facts of our day and generation. Children 
and young people are harassed by this 
question, “What are you studying to be?” 
Too frequently the problem of vocational 
adjustment is approached by older peo- 
ple without much appreciation of the 
modern vocational situation. It is indeed 
a narrow view which assumes that schools 
are alone concerned with teaching people 
what they must know in order to make a 
living, or in order to rise in the business 
and financial world. 

In my opinion, vocational guidance 
ought to be stressed even more than voca- 
tional education, important as the latter 
is. Special education for most vocations 
is relatively easy compared to the task of 
finding one’s work in this day of baffling 
complexities. Certainly children and 
young people ought to be given guidance 


Youth Service Bill in Congress 
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at various stages in their educational ex 
perience which will help them to explore 
intelligently the various vocational fields 
If we could offer as a regular part of 
public education a thoroughgoing voca- 
tional guidance service for young people 
and parents, we might relegate this job- 
preparation question to its proper place in 
the thinking of people generally. Such a 
service in the hands of competent people 
would make a great contribution to the 
finer community life by helping children 
and parents to face with intelligence, this 
question of vocational choice and study. 
The fond mother who wants her boy 
to be a doctor because Uncle Charlie 
thought the boy ought to be a physician 
must somehow learn that there are other 
and more important considerations. The 
boy who sets out to become a lawyer de- 
spite his own interests in other directions 
simply because his father wanted to be 
one, must learn that it is better to be a 
good mechanic or a good farm manager 
than a poor lawyer. Vocational guidance 
as a strengthened function of education 
is greatly needed if we are to unite home 
and school in achieving desirable voca- 
tional adjustments of young people. 





A bill recently introduced in Congress by Representative Charles R. Clason 
(H. R. 6349) and referred to the Committee on Education, would establish in the 
Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, a youth service 
division for the purpose of promoting useful and gainful employment of post- 
school youth under 30 years of age. The division would be authorized to collect 


and disseminate information relating to occupational possibilities of youth; to 
establish and operate information and demonsttation centers in suitable points in 
the several states in promoting youth service methods and programs; to maintain 
occupational and placement service for youth; and to conduct local and national 
conferences for consideration of remedies for various problems involving post-school 
th. This bill would authorize an appropriation of “such sums annually as may 
saee Tecan to carry out its provisions.”—from March of Education, May, 1937 

News Letter of the Office of Education. 
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F woe gainful occupa- 
tions for today’s youth of employable age 
is a formidable problem that requires 
knowledge of present occupational trends 
and the ability to visualize and forecast 
probable job opportu- 
nities in the next five, 
ten, and fifteen years. 
The efficient dispenser 
of guidance and place- 
ment must not only ac- 
quaint himself with 
such trends and oppor- 
tunities but he must 
also learn about the con- 
stantly varying shifts in 
new fields and reces- 
sions in long estab- 
lished industries. 

Widespread use of 
tractors and an ever- 
increasing variety of 
improved farm implements has so in- 
creased the productive capacity of the 
agricultural worker that no need for addi- 
tional man-power on farms seems proba- 
ble. The ability to consume staple food- 
stuffs is inelastic, and the fact that we are 
seemingly well on the way toward an early 
approximate stabilization of numbers in 
our population, together with the absence 
of any prospective foreign market, does 
not indicate any expansion of demand for 
these products. 

Consequently agriculture might be dis- 
missed as utterly unpromising of aug- 
mented employment prospects, except for 
a rising standard of living which may con- 


Where Will Youth Find Jobs? 


MERRITT M. CHAMBERS 


@ One of the purposes of the 
American Y outh Commission bas 
been to study the vocational ad- 
justment of youth. In the accom- 
panying article a staff member of 
the Commission investigates each 
of the six major occupational 
fields and discusses the outlook. 8°" 
for youth employment in each. 
This article suggests reference to tics in rural sociology 
that of Dr. Rainey (page 838) 
which discusses techniques in to three 
guidance and placement, and the 
report of NOC’s Occupational 
Education Tour for School Su- 
perintendents (page 833). 


ceivably enlarge fruit consumption so as 


to require an expansion in sub-tropical 
horticulture; and a wider distribution of 
comfortable subsistence would undoubt 
edly bring some strengthening of the 
home market for wool 
and cotton textiles: but 
neither of these would 
have perceptible effect 
on employment cond 
tions in the great north- 
central agricultural re 


( ompetent authori 


estimate that from two 
millions of 
young persons are now 
“dammed up” on the 
home farms, seeing no 
desirable future there 
They are unable to mi 
grate to urban centers on account of the 
absence of employment opportunities 
While agricultural pursuits may offer op- 
portunity for a few ingenious persons wil- 
ling to expand the frontier of luxury pro- 
duction, agriculture as a whole seems to 
promise no substantial early increase in 
employment. Instead, the traditional exo 
dus of farm youth, stopped and to some’: 
extent reversed by the depression, has 
been resumed, and bids fair to continue. 
Youth must look largely to other fields 
for work. 

Mining, lumbering, and fishing have, 
never loomed large in the total employ- 
ment picture, and the disappearance of 
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the physical frontier makes any great oc- 
cupational increase in the field unlikely. 
The significance of a few relief clients 
eking out a pitifully precarious existence 
by panning for precious metals in the 
mountain streams of the West has been 
exaggerated. In lumbering, the golden age 
of free-handed exploitation is over. In the 
future the work in forests will consist 
more largely of conservation activities. 
Opportunities for youth in the profession 
of forestry and allied occupations con- 
stitute a small bright ray in the slowly 
clearing gloom; but the numbers absorbed 
in this type of employment will not be 
large in comparison with the total num- 
ber seeking employment. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MANUFACTURING 


Light manufacturing industries fabri- 
cating consumers’ goods held up relatively 
well during the depression. The heavy 
machine industries suffered earliest and 
most, except for automobile manufactur- 
ing which was relatively stable because 
the motor car is more largely a consumer's 
good than a producers’ tool. 

In manufacturing industries as a whole, 
technological aids to mass production and 
labor-saving continue to make it easy to 
keep production well ahead of consump- 
tive capacity without requiring any ap- 
preciably augmented employment. 

Even a much wider and deeper diffu- 
sion of purchasing power, though it 
should ultimately stimulate all manufac- 
turing, would not guarantee many more 
jobs. 

In some instances the offer of modern 
technology to liberate men from drudgery 
has been flatly refused, and we have oc- 
casionally witnessed the spectacle of a 
state or municipality hiring a hundred 
unemployed men to do with picks and 
shovels and lumbago-producing exertion 


what half a dozen men and a steam- 
shovel or ditching machine could do better 
and more quickly. But such attempts to 
reverse the hands of the clock do not occur 
in private industry, for the reason that they 
are not profitable. We must accept the 
machine and its consequent reduction of 
drudgery with good grace, as befits so ex. 
cellent a boon to humanity. 

Reduction of the number of hours of 
daily and weekly labor will partially offset 
technological displacement of workers, 
but this social improvement will come too 
slowly to open up a large number of new 
jobs for youth. 

There are ample indications that inven- 
tion and discovery will continue to create 
new forms of control over nature's forces 
which will require at least considerable 
shifts in the army of industrial workers, 
though they do not seem likely to require 
wholly new personnel on any large scale. 
We are already stepping beyond the 
threshold of vast expansion in the manu- 
facture and use Of air-conditioning equip- 
ment for all types of public places, homes, 
and even public and private conveyances. 
Possibly the prefabrication of homes and 
other structures may develop into a vast 
industry. But even in this latter instance 
it seems probable that the number of new 
jobs created in manufacturing and as- 
sembling would be less than the number 
of craftsmen in the traditional building 
trades who would be displaced. And it ts 
to be noted that the building trades have 
already suffered heavily, due to a ninety- 
two per cent decline in the total annual 
investments in new construction between 
1928 and 1934. 


It seems necessary to conclude, however | 


reluctantly, that neither new industries 
nor any reduction in working hours now 
in immediate prospect, nor even the most 
rosy of industrial booms, promises to ab- 
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sorb any large proportion of unemployed 
youth. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TRADE 


As already observed, wholesale and re- 
tail trade in consumers’ goods has held up 
relatively well, and has made an early 
recovery. No doubt this was aided by the 
swift increase in buying power among 
farmers and employees on public works 
which resulted from federal recovery pol- 
icies. Such stability seems to preclude any 
huge immediate expansion. Other impor- 
tant factors lead to the same conclusion. 
No one knows how many young persons 
now classified as “working” are in fact 
only precariously engaged in selling or 
canvassing on an unsalaried commission 
basis, producing uncertain earnings gen- 
erally below the level required for sub- 
sistence. The bulk of individual extra- 
mural sales effort is of questionable social 
utility. The same is true of a great deal of 
current advertising effort. A detached ob- 
server might well doubt whether the 
pouring of millions of dollars into mis- 
leading advertising campaigns can con- 
tinue indefinitely. One possibility is that 
the whole mass of “high-pressure” pur- 
suits may be due for a deflation roughly 
similar to that experienced by bond- 
selling in 1930. It may be hazarded that 
none of these pursuits offers prospects of 
economic security to any large number of 
present-day youth. 

There is no intention to cast unwar- 
ranted aspersions upon commercial pur- 
suits in general, nor to imply that the 
distribution of consumers’ goods will not 
long continue to offer many attractive 
employment opportunities in its many 
branches. In fact, a rising standard of liv- 
ing and increased urbanization and com- 
munal-dwelling, coupled with current 
trends in the organization and function- 
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ing of the family unit, may bring sharp 
increases in the restaurant, delicatessen, 
and allied catering trades, as well as in 
clothing, cleaning and dyeing, sporting 
goods, cosmetics, and beauty service. Em- 
ployment in these aspects of trade verges 
upon the classification of ‘domestic and 
personal service.” 


FUTURES IN TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


The railroads, the backbone of the na- 
tional transport system, have reduced the 
number of their employees in the last 
decade, and would have made 
heavier reductions were it not for Fed- 
eral legislation and administrative orders. 
Advances in the speed and comfort of 
passenger service do not seem to promise 
many additional jobs until the volume of 
passenger traffic is further increased by 
additional rate reductions or by a wider 
distribution of income enabling more per- 
sons to adopt this form of travel as a 
means of culture and recreation. At pres- 
ent the vast bulk of railroad business is 
in freight traffic, and no vast growth in 
volume of freight loadings seems immi 
nent, though this business would, of 


much 


course, increase with a rising level of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Motor trucks and aircraft carry an in- 
creasing proportion of lighter freight, and 
these types of transport offer interesting 
possibilities of more jobs, for both require 
a high ratio of employed personnel to 
material carried. While a small operating 
crew can transport thousands of tons of 
goods in a single railroad train, in motor 
transport the carrying capacity of a sim- 
ilar crew is limited to a few dozen tons, 
and in air transport, to a- few hundred 
pounds. There is also room for much ex- 
pansion in the ground facilities and 
ground personnel for air traffic. Employ- 
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ment in aeronautics, the dream of many 
an adolescent youth, may become a reality 
in more cases than is ordinarily supposed. 

Telegraph companies are large employ- 
ers of young persons, in office and mes- 
senger service. Telephone companies em- 
ploy girls as operators almost exclusively. 
The radio industry has a limited number 
of places for youth both on its program 
and technical sides. How great is the like- 
lihood of many new jobs in any of these 
communication services? Apparently the 
prospects are none too bright. The tele- 
phone market is practically saturated ex- 
cept in the less prosperous rural regions, 
and the nature of radio transmission is 
such that it requires only a relatively small 
operating personnel at best. 

The absence of augmented employment 
in any of the four great categories of in- 
dustry thus far discussed leaves only two 
groups of occupations to scan for roseate 
signs. Happily, in these the prospect may 
not be wholly dark. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


A growing group of occupations are 
concerned with rendering personal services 
of a professional or public character. An 
important subdivision in this group is that 
of school teaching and allied educational 
pursuits such as librarianship and museum 
service. Another is composed of the sev- 
eral professions and semi-professions con- 
cerned with health service and the care of 
the injured and diseased. Others include 
the long established professions of theol- 
ogy and the law, and the newer profes- 
sions of social service, scientific research, 
and public administration. Included also 
are the Federal, state, municipal, and other 
local public officers and employees of every 
grade. A common characteristic of these 
occupations is that their expansion depends 
not wholly upon the initiative of private 


finance, but largely or entirely upon suffi. 
cient public recognition of their desir. 
ability to underwrite their costs through 
collective effort, by means of taxation, co- 
operative organization, or philanthropy. A 
public convinced that it needs and is en- 
titled to more services of this type will 
speedily find a way to provide them. To- 
day, after nearly a decade of unprece- 
dented economic struggle, there is a clearer 
recognition of the part the professional 
and public services must play in the next 
steps toward achievement of the American 
objective of a fair opportunity for all, 
with the essentials of a good life denied 
to none. 

The immediate needs caused by depres- 
sion retrenchment, resulting in over- 
crowded classrooms, overworked teachers, 
and a lowered quality of instruction and 
guidance, point to future opportunities 
for trained teaching personnel. Lack of 
facilities for post-graduate high school in- 
struction is being met publicly by about 
200 local junior colleges with approxi- 
mately 85,000 students. But the existing 
number of public junior colleges should 
be multiplied at least tenfold, and their 
enrollment increased by 1,000 per cent. 
Such a development is likely to occur with- 
in the next decade. 

Another and even more promising 
frontier for youthful teachers is the exten- 
sion of the public school system to include 
facilities for younger children. Public 
kindergartens and nursery schools are now 
far too small in capacity to meet existing 
needs in the large cities, and are practically 
absent in smaller towns and rural areas. 

Expanded agencies of adult education 
such as public libraries, museums, art gal- 
leries, choral societies, and dramatic clubs 
point to opportunities for youth. Libraries 
are now tremendously understaffed, and 
the other types of adult education agencics 
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seldom exist as public enterprises except 
on a meager and wholly inadequate scale 
in a few large urban centers, and have 
scarcely begun to be appreciated in most 
rural counties. Future expansion of this 
service will more equalize the ratio be- 
tween thousands of classroom teachers 
and the present handful of playground 
supervisors. If music and art are given a 
place such that they will be created by 
many and appreciated by all, if great pub- 
lic parks with facilities for enjoyment of 
nature’s beauties and participation in 
health-building sports are established, 
thousands of young men and women may 
find careers in the profession of recrea- 
tional leadership, which ramifies into hun- 
dreds of specialties. 

No immediate and sensational calamity 
in public health has as yet accompanied 
the economic depression, but few thought- 
ful persons doubt that the mental anguish 
and physical privations of the last decade 
have taken a dreadful toll from the na- 
tion's collective vitality and sanity. The 
burden of this toll falls heaviest upon 
children, and its evil consequences thus 
will be projected far into the future. 

Everywhere we admit the logic of pre- 
ventive medicine, yet probably nine-tenths 
of us never obtain a really comprehensive 
physical and health inventory until we fall 
ill, and often not then. The most ele- 
mentary step in a realistic preventive pro- 
gram would be an annual complete exam- 
ination for every individual. This service 
alone (127,000,000 examinations annu- 
ally) would mean a vast increase in con- 
sumption of the services of physicians and 
laboratory technicians. We need a system 
of nationally comparable records of the 
incidence and duration of illnesses and 
injuries among the total population. Ad- 
vances by the medical profession against 
the degenerative and disintegrative dis- 


eases of middle life should be subsidized. 

The findings of a national survey of 
public health nursing in 1931 disclosed 
that 1,618 of the 3,072 counties in the 
United States had no public nursing ser- 
vice whatever, and that 375 additional 
counties had such service available in only 
part of their areas. Woefully inadequate 
nursing service, coupled with unemploy- 
ment among nurses, exists simultaneously 
with long hours and overtime for those 
fortunate enough to be employed. All who 


believe in humanity and progress will 
agree that the various health services are 
due for an eventual great increase in mag- 
nitude and comprehensiveness. It may be 
confidently hazarded that the great variety 
of work connected with public health, 


from hospital orderly to medical re- 
searcher, and from record clerk to vital 
statistician, will offer satisfying careers to 
an increasing number of young persons 


WHERE OPPORTUNITIES LIE 

The invasion of an ever-growing 
variety of professions and other occupa- 
tions by American women carries far- 
reaching implications for the future of 
domestic service as a means of livelihood. 
In the lower economic levels the daily 
absence of the wage-earning wife from the 
home is often the result of sheer financial 
necessity. Among the more comfortable 
classes women enter remunerative pursuits 
often as a matter of personal choice, feel- 
ing that the right to develop talents other 
than the domestic virtues is no longer an 
exclusive prerogative of the male. Despite 
evidence of prejudice against the employ- 
ment of married women outside the home, 
sharply accentuated by general economic 
stress and unemployment among able- 
bodied adult men, the march of women 
into remunerative occupations cannot be 
stemmed. 
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Owing to the persistence of the pioneer 
tradition in America there has been but 
little effective demand for skilled domestic 
service, and even less development of a 
competent and self-respecting servant class. 
Except in the wealthiest families, hired 
domestics usually are unattached young 
girls who hope to escape soon from such 
work by marrying or getting a different 
job. A class of competent career servants, 
possessing an occupational esprit de corps, 
is nearly non-existent. Equally absent is 
a generally accepted code of proper rela- 
tionships between employer and employee 
in this field, and hence the work is not only 
ill-paid but often intolerable in other re- 
spects. But all this is likely to undergo 
beneficial change.” 

The growth of communal living, as evi- 
denced by apartment-dwellings, family 
hotels, and low-cost housing units, tends 
to elevate domestic work to the status of 
community service, and to remove the 
necessity of conforming it constantly to 
the sometimes unreasonable whims of a 
single employer. Hotel, restaurant, and 
apartment work calls for a range of skills 
from the simplest mechanical tasks to the 
intricacies of accountancy and business ad- 
ministration; the personnel required is of 
every grade from bus-boy to professional 
dietitian. Opportunities in these fields 
quickly appear whenever there is an appre- 
ciable rise in the standard of living. , 

Such personal service trades as those of 
the barber, beauty operator, and public 
valet are for the most part already some- 
what better organized and regulated than 
is domestic service. Unionization of bar- 
bers has produced a generally uniform and 
reasonable standard scale of fees and 
working hours, and many states have be- 
gun to make this occupation a licensed one, 
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for which every aspirant must undergo 
an examination to prove his knowledge of 
the chemical and sanitary aspects of the 
work. No doubt beauty operators soon 
will be placed generally on a similar basis. 
These services bear an intimate relation to 
the public morale as well as to the public 
health, and consumption of them on a 
hitherto unprecedented scale would un- 
doubtedly be a characteristic of the better 
culture toward which it is to be hoped, if 
not confidently predicted, we shall pro- 
gress speedily. Even in the darkest days of 
the depression the United States Employ- 
ment Service made an encouraging num- 
ber of placements of young persons in do- 
mestic and personal service—far more 
than in any other occupational group. It 
is likely that these occupations will not 
only require more personnel, but also rise 
in prestige in future years. 

It seems therefore that new jobs in the 
near future will be in those occupations 
rendering direct professional, public, do- 
mestic, or personal services rather than in 
occupations that contribute directly to the 
production of material goods. The chief 
reason supporting this assumption is that 
machines can displace human labor in the 
production and handling of goods, but 
cannot so successfully substitute for the 
human brain and hand in the ministration 
of services directly to other human beings 
or to society. Happily, the increased leisure 
for which the machine liberates the pro- 
ducers of goods naturally creates addi- 
tional demand for the work of those who 
offer services—professional, public, do- 
mestic and personal. As soon as an eco- 
nomic adjustment to this change is made, 
it is doubtless reasonable to expect that 
youth need not longer eridure the curse of 


unemployment. 
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Who, What, and Whither Concerning Vocational 


Guidance? 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


WY hin vocationat 
guidance was in the McGuffey Reader era, 
new textbooks on vocational adjustment 
usually were prefaced by a drawing of 
a bewildered youth at the crossroads of 


Vocational High School providing daily 
an amazing story of lively, human struggles 
toward the happy life, we yearn for the 
guiding spirit that, in a good old tradi 
tional way, will light the way to success 





life, gazing at a confu- 
sion of direction signs, 
and wondering what the 
long drawn-out future 
held in store for him. 
Once upon a time, we 
too perpetrated a bulle- 
tin on which were two 
drawings by one of our 
students. On the front 
cover were two boys, 
starting out hand-in- 
hand through a deep, 
dark wood. On the back 


% From bis experiences, which 
include three years as Director 
of the National Occupational 
Conference, seasoned by a year 
of observation through return to 
bis school post, Dr. Keller bas 
drawn an interesting picture of 
vocational guidance and the 
means for making it more ef- 
fective. His timely contribution 
indicates serious thought with 
reference to possibilities and prob- 
abilities in the field of occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


—as a vocational coun- 
selor. In any case, this is 
an appropriate moment 
in which to sit down 
at those crossroads to 
figure things out. And 
this article is an attempt 
to tell how the figures 
add up. 

Interwoven with a 
great many words, some- 
times blunt and unfair, 
sometimes euphemistic 
and misleading, there 


cover, after they had en- 
joyed all the benefits of 
guidance, they came out into the bright, 
luminous day. On showing this with some 
pride to the first intelligent critic, his com- 
ment was that the happy lads must have 
been out on a marvelous spree. One never 
knows. Guide posts, well-intentioned ad- 
vice, cynical critics, moss-backed authori- 
tarians—a welter of human and material 
forces which make orientation difficult. 
Our own recent experiences make us 
feel like the hesitant boy. With the di- 
rectorship of the National Occupational 
Conference recently behind us, the Presi- 
dency of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association squarely ahead of us, 
Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
W orld all around us, and the Metropolitan 


emerge three major 
questions or “problems.” 
First, whose task is vocational guidance? 
Who are the trustees of the welfare of 
youth? Who are the saviors of the younger 
generation? Second, what is the relation 
of vocational guidance to general educa- 
tion and to vocational education? Is there 
such a thing as vocational guidance, or 
is there a higher category called Gui- 
dance, under which there are sub-classifi- 
cations such as vocational guidance, health 
guidance, leadership guidance, moral gui- 
dance, and so on? Where does vocational 
guidance fit into a general movement for 
educational and social reform? Third, 
what are the means of making vocational 
guidance more effective? What constitutes 
educational statesmanship in the field of 
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vocational guidance? What are the strategy 
and the tactics? 

Each of the questions, with its answer, 
involves assumptions regarding all the 
other questions and answers. So they can- 
not be neatly listed in a convenient cate- 
chism. But together they form a significant 
pattern and, let us hope, a plan of action. 


WHoOsE Is THE TASK? 


Whose task is vocational guidance? 
The relentless march of economic and 
technological forces has thrown into re- 
lief the need for intensive social action 
with reference to the adjustment of youth 
to society, especially to the professions, 
business and industry where he must earn 
his living and make his contribution to the 
welfare of other men and women. It has 
been painfully obvious that the schools, 
traditionally the conservators of youth, 
have been slow to meet the challenge. 
So, there have been those who propose 
that new agencies shall be set up to make 
this adjustment, others that state and 
federal labor departments should be 
charged with the task, and others that the 
schools can be and should be made to 
serve the purpose for which they were or- 
ganized. We definitely take the stand 
that the last method is the only one that 
portends substantial success. A volume 
might easily be written in support of this 
thesis, but here it must suffice to say that 
the schools are a government agency and 
that the setting up of another agency to 
cure the defects of one already existing 
has never been good practice. If the 
schools are not fulfilling their function, 
then they must be made to do so. If they 
have grown moss-backed or moth-eaten 
they must be rejuvenated. Any other gov- 
ernmental agency would be subject to the 
same degeneration and ultimately there 
would be two governmental agencies to 


reform. There is no evidence that the pres- 
ent Youth Administration or the Depart. 
ment of Labor is or would be any more 
alive to needs of youth than the Office of 
Education is or would be. This business 
of aliveness, vitality, insight, statesman- 
ship, is solely one of leadership. Educa- 
tional and social competency will find or 
devise sound administration and method. 

The techniques of vocational guidance 
combined with those of sound vocational 
education can make the schools function 
in the interest of both individual youths 
and of society at large. With the rise of 
the school age to the point where young 
people are carried well through the ‘teen 
ages, there is every reason to support the 
contention that the schools should be 
equipped to prepare them for jobs. There 
is even the possibility, with the expan- 
sion of the adult education program, that 
schools will continue to serve the adjust- 
ment needs of adults much beyond that 
age. In any case, the transition to more 
specialized placement may readily be 
made in cooperation with the employ- 
ment offices of the Department of Labor. 
In connection with this, it may be noted 
that whatever adverse criticisms may be 
heaped upon the schools for lack of vo- 
cational guidance sense, the employment 
offices are subject to exactly the same criti- 
cism. Just as certain schools have recently 
redeemed themselves, so have some of 
the employment offices. The answer is— 
leadership. 

The writer attempts no argument for 
the federal control of the schools. Rather 
the contrary. But there are some things 
that the Federal government can do to 
promote better occupational adjustment 
entirely apart from the activities of the 
schools which are and should be under 
control of the various states. There are 
some “next steps.” 
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The Government and Occupational In- 
formation. For many years the principal 
European countries have maintained 
strong departments of labor, the chief 
duties of which have been the placement 
of the unemployed and the alleviation of 
the plight of those who, because of gen- 
eral unemployment conditions or of acci- 
dent, sickness, or old age, could not find 
employment. One of the devices has been 
the dissemination of occupational infor- 
mation, Within the last few years the 
United States Department of Labor, 
through its Employment Service, has given 
great impetus to placement activities and 
has become intensely interested in gather- 
ing occupational information. The Na- 
tional Research Council and the Social 
Science Research Council, in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, requested a grant of money for re- 
search in this field, asseverating that it was 
impossible to get competent technical ad- 
ministrative service under government 
regulations. The results will, of course, be 
made generally available. 

On the other hand, the Office of Edu- 
cation has provided the schools with some 
occupational information. Several years 
ago it issued seventeen numbers of a pro- 
posed series of occupational information 
pamphlets. Then publication was sus- 
pended. The apparent reason was that 
government had done enough to stimulate 
this type of activity and that private pub- 
lishers could then carry on the work. Pri- 
vate publishers did not and could not 
carry it on. The Office of Education has 
recently resumed publication. The Na- 
tional Occupational Conference is now 
publishing occupational information in the 
form of abstracts of literature. Also, NOC 
has offered to assist the Office of Educa- 
tion in developing a continuous bibliogra- 
phy of guidance techniques with the idea 


that within a short time the Office would 
publish it as one of its regular activities. 

It appears that these two government 
agencies now have the competent leader- 
ship which will enable them to develop 
projects which NOC has up to the pres- 
ent time, in part, assumed for itself. It is 
quite likely that for some time to come 
NOC can function effectively as a stimu- 
lating and standard-setting body, but it 
is patent that when stimulation has suc- 
ceeded in stirring up governmental organi- 
zations and at least tentative standards 
have been set, then NOC should divest 
itself of the function of actual, day-to-day 
dissemination. 

Conferences for the stimulation and en- 
lightenment of guidance workers. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
both before and since its amalgamation 
with the Office of Education, has held 
conferences regularly in the field of voca- 
tional education and, with the addition 
of a vocational guidance staff, could and 
ought to do the same in the field of gui- 
dance. However, there are 
and conferences. Some are deadly, if not 
dead, and some are alive, whether they 
are held under public or private auspices. 
A conference ought to break new ground. 
It is very likely to confine itself to a rak- 
ing over of old ground. The answer seems 
to lie in adventurous and competent 
leadership. 

The government cannot pay the ex- 
penses of those not employed by the gov- 
ernment. It cannot invite stimulators and 
stimulatees regardless of position. Per- 
haps foundation grants, wisely condi- 
tioned, made to progressive government 
leaders, would make possible for confer- 
ences to be conducted in accordance with 
the NOC manner. 

Under certain conditions, the Govern- 
ment could assist in the administration 


conferences 
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and support of experimental operating 
programs. The conditions are, of course, 
controlling. It would be necessary for the 
government to have at its command a sum 
of money which could be applied freely 
where needed. The sum need not be, 
ought not be large, but its allocation 
should be carefully considered. The Rock- 
land County, Breathitt County, and Provi- 
dence vocational guidance programs have 
been given a lift here and there with 
small amounts. The results indicate that 
this is one of the most fruitful of all 
NOC activities. It should be possible for 
the government to give assistance of this 
kind, but until it does, the money will 
have to come from foundations. 

The Government cannot publish a pro- 
gressive professional journal. The essence 
of good periodical publication lies in edi- 
torial freedom and initiative. From the 
very nature of government these are im- 
possible in a government department. 
This is not to say that the government can- 
not issue periodicals, but it does say em- 
phatically that these periodicals cannot 
be what, let us say, OCCUPATIONS has at- 
tempted to be. 

Professional bodies, except when very 
large—the National Education Associa- 
tion, for instance—can publish only rather 
drab house organs. They do not have the 
money to buy competent editorial service 
or to pay for attractive printing. The alter- 
native to government publication might 
be a foundation subsidy to a body like 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. However, to be effective, a journal 
must mobilize many forces and tap in- 
numerable resources. Whatever effective- 
ness OccuPATIONs has is dependent in 
part upon the propinquity of many other 
activities not directly connected with pub- 
lication, Great newspapers and magazines 
are more or less benevolent octopi whose 


tentacles spread to all parts of the world. 
A foundation grant for the publication of 
a professional journal must be large 
enough to provide for effective manuscript 
and news-gathering service. It must man- 
date the engagement of the most compe- 
tent full-time editorial service, which is 
more than pasting and scissor-wielding. 

The Government cannot and should not 
coordinate professional organizations. This 
should require little argument. Such an 
activity would inevitably result in regi- 
mentation. The discussions provoked by 
the organization of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
have revealed certain likenesses in the 
aims of the member associations, but they 
have also revealed marked differences 
both among the purposes of the associa- 
tions and among the members of any one 
association. The “‘central tendency” of the 
statisticians is present, to be sure, but so 
is the “deviation.” Any attempt on the 
part of a money-controlling,  statute- 
administering governmental body to “‘co- 
ordinate” professional educators would be 
disastrous. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND EDUCATION 


What has vocational guidance to do 
with education, either general or voca- 
tional? Is it something sacred and apart, 
or is it an essential phase of the process? 
The answer is simple. If vocational gui- 
dance helps the individual to understand 
himself and to understand the world in 
which he must work and live, then it is 
indubitably part of the educational proc- 
ess. It is the prerequisite and the inevi- 
table accompaniment of sound vocational 
training. Much of so-called progressive 
education or just “modern education” 
will involve some features of vocational 
guidance, and conversely, advances in vo- 
cational guidance will favorably affect, in 
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fact will be part of, general education. 
The advantage of isolating (in the labora- 
tory sense) the guidance organism, is 
that it is something you can see and un- 
derstand and work with, to the benefit of 
the entire educational body. In these mu- 
tually inclusive fields several projects sug- 
gest themselves. 

An advisory service for experimenta- 
tion and research should be carefully or- 
ganized on a long-time basis. Over a 
period of twenty-five years, the Carnegie 
Corporation has made substantial grants 
for industrial education, vocational and 
educational guidance, and unemployment 
studies, not including relief. It has made 
even career grants for projects which 
have had a direct or indirect bearing upon 
occupational education. These have in- 
cluded grants for studies of professional 
education in the fields of engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, forestry, and library 
work, grants to the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry, and grants for adult 
education of an occupational nature. Pre- 
sumably such a long continuing interest in 
occupational problems is not likely to 
cease abruptly. Grants are made upon the 
request of organizations (usually upon 
the initiative of some individual) which 
are interested accidentally or by design, 
in some phase of the problem. Projects 
supported by any one foundation are not 
planned with reference to each other, and 
certainly (with notable exceptions, as in 
the case of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute) are not 
coordinated when supported by different 
foundations. 

The National Occupational Confer- 
ence might well serve for such long-time 
planning. The requests of individuals 
could then be judged in the light of the 
larger needs indicated in the plan, and 
an advisory service be carried on such as 
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would not only be of service to the Car- 
negie Corporation, but would be of ser- 
vice to other foundations interested in 
occupational adjustment. Such continued 
planning and advisory service would re- 
quire that one staff member be particu- 
larly cognizant of researches in the field 
and that the services of the Technical 
Committee be made available on a finan- 
cial basis that would provide for continu- 
ous advice and periodic conferences. In- 
evitably a certain amount of money 
granted for research and experimenta- 
tion will always seem to have been 
wasted. Worthwhile and applicable re- 
sults cannot be planned to the last deci- 
mal point nor can they be pulled out of a 
hat. Brilliant research cannot be evoked 
by the payment of money. But it is con- 
ceivable that, in the field of human rela- 
tions, as in the field of commercial scien 
tific development, the maximum of bene- 
fit may be derived from experimentation 
and research through an advisory service 
organized along the lines here suggested 

Guidance in colleges and universities. 
The National Occupational Conference 
has taken the first steps in a study of gui- 
dance in colleges and universities. This 
study was begun because the day-to-day 
demands upon NOC for assistance in this 
field made it urgent. Preliminary studies 
were made at five universities and col- 
leges. If the project had been carried on 
with the energy and speed for which we 
were prepared, there would now be avail- 
able a body of printed information which 
would have tremendous value for the 
many colleges and universities which have 
been developing and will continue to de- 
velop vocational guidance programs. We 
strongly urge the desirability of vigor- 
ously prosecuting endeavors in this field. 

Bridging the gap between knowledge 
and action. The major task of NOC has 
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been the dissemination of occupational 
information. While Director we fre- 
quently raised in our own mind and in the 
minds of others a question as to the effect 
of information upon action, the old phil- 
osophical, psychological, and educational 
problem of the relation of knowledge to 
will. The curse of academicism is, of 
course, that it deals with useless knowl- 
edge, or imparts useful knowledge with- 
out establishing the nexus between knowl- 
edge and action. Although occupational 
information is intended especially for use 
in courses in occupations, it is quite pos- 
sible that it may be imparted with almost 
as much disregard of use as is much of 
the algebra and ancient history of the tra- 
ditional schools. Returned to the schools, 
we are again impressed with the necessity, 
first, of making certain that occupational 
information is really useful, and second, of 
employing good methods in imparting it 
to young people. In other words, there 
should be more information on the use- 
fulness of information. 


THE CHALLENGE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

Recently there appeared an article on 
the “Bankruptcy of Guidance” in which 
the author argued ably toward the con- 
clusion that, “Whatever else man may be, 
he is a social being. We must understand 
and explain the society in which he is to 
function before we can attempt usefully 
to discover that function. And to make 
him fit for life we must make life fit for 
him.” We have argued in that strain, but 
have not lugubriously entitled our lucu- 
brations “bankruptcy,” but rather a 
“challenge.” Making an individual fit for 
life may be a worthy and parallel effort 





1 Loewenstein, Robert, “Bankruptcy of Gui- 
dance.” Social Fromtier, March, 1937. 


to that of making life fit for him. And it 
may conceivably commandeer all the 
energy of some of us who have dedicated 
ourselves to the daily task of school teach. 
ing and school administration. Neverthe. 
less, a recognition of the limitations of 
vocational guidance is salutary, in fact, in- 
dispensable for sound and adequate action 
in the field. 

Limitations. Vocational guidance and 
vocational education decidedly are not to 
be considered as the means for elimina- 
tion of unemployment or of mitigating 
the depression. Vocational guidance and 
education objectives must be carried out 
within the limits of the social system in 
which we live lest those engaged in the 
field inevitably become involved in un- 
related activities. In any case, there must 
be clear understanding of the facts. 

The youth problem is essentially a prob- 
lem of unemployment—it is the lack of a 
remunerative, productive, preferably crea- 
tive job. We do not propose to add to the 
already numerous explanations of the de- 
pression, but rather to proceed from some 
obvious and accepted premises to a few de- 
batable, perhaps unpalatable conclusions. 

The first cause of unemployment is the 
series of technological and organizational 
changes that have resulted from modern 
inventions and refinements — machinery, 
specialization, mass production, big busi- 
ness, and financial pyramiding. In them- 
selves these factors do not spell depression, 
for, in an economy of plenty, there is no 
reason why every individual should not 
have plenty. However, the rapid develop- 
ment of these new techniques and prac- 
tices leads to the second cause, which is 
the failure of economic, social, and politi- 
cal organization to control these changes in 
the interests of the individual. And so the 
most rugged individual succumbs to star- 
vation or to the humiliations of relief. 

In Man the Unknown Dr. Carrel says, 
“Men of science do not know where they 
are going. They are guided by chance, by 
subtle reasoning, by a sort of clairvoyance. 
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Each one of them is a world apart, gov- 
erned by his own laws. From time to time, 
things obscure to others become clear to 
him. In general, discoveries are developed 
without any prevision of their conse- 
quences. These consequences, however, 
have revolutionized the world and made 
our civilization what it is.” 

The social organization with which we 
are particularly concerned is the school 
system. It has not kept pace with science, 
or economics, or politics. Of all institu- 
tions, it suffers most from social lag. 


While more and ever more of the youth 
group have been forced into the schools, 
partly because there has been nothing else 
to do, partly because they wanted to do 
that nothing better, the schools have been 
slow to revamp their offerings so as to 
make the service not only profitable but 
also palatable to every one of its new 
clients. With admiration for all the ex- 
periments and adventures in education for 
adolescents and adults (and they have been 
many and excellent) it cannot be denied 
that by and large the work of the schools is 
far removed from the work of the world.? 


In these days the profession of medi- 
cine has attained to high standing and no 
reputable person cries “quack” except to 
the obviously dishonest and untrained 
practitioner. Yet the profession of the 
physician suffers from fanaticism in just 
as serious degree as does that of the 
teacher or vocational counselor. The 
swallowing of chemicals and the cutting 
of flesh, muscle, and bone are two effective 
methods of changing the course of disease. 
Insofar as the physician looks down upon 
other tried methods, he is fanatic—and 
protective of both assumed dignity and of 
ignorance. The allopath scorns the homeo- 
path who has found that under certain 





* Keller, Franklin J. “Youth Challenges Society.” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House. May, 
1936. pp. 540-541. 
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circumstances, chemicals in minute 
amounts are more effective than in large 
ones. The homeopath scorns the osteo 
path who can, through manipulation and 
pressure, produce better results than 
through chemicals. All three scorn the 
mental healer, whether he calls himself 
Christian Scientist or psychiatrist, who, un- 
der certain circumstances, by changing a 
state of mind changes a state of body. 

Like every analogy, this one has its 
weaknesses, but it is fair to say that in 
somewhat similar manner, the high school 
teacher, the college professor, the voca- 
tional counselor, the vocational teacher, 
the placement officer, the psyc hologist, the 
curriculum expert, the progressive educa 
tor, all have their own ways of 
youth,” and all tend to scorn one another 
But far from being justified in scorning 
another's particular form of therapeutics 
they should all learn to use any available 
means of attaining their common purpose 
The analysis of individuals and of work 
processes by the use of psychological 
methods; the use of the examination as 
an educational rather than as a punitive 
device; the employment of the cumula- 
tive record for understanding the indi 
vidual rather than for damning him; the 
enrichment of the curriculum to provide 
for a wide variety of interests; the devis- 
ing of methods of instruction to reach 
the individual; interviews by skilled coun- 
selors; the provision of some kind of ap- 
propriate vocational training for every 
individual—all these are worthy and 
legitimate approaches to the adequate and 
appropriate education of all boys and 
girls. Vocational guidance must be con- 
cerned with the improvement of all the 
processes that will bring about such an 
education. 
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The Function of Guidance in Secondary Education 


N.E.A. COMMITTEE 


Tus presentation of 
the special function of guidance in sec- 
ondary education is from a report which 
is receiving much discussion at the pres- 
ent time and which is an attempt to lay 


To guide pupils, on the basis of explora. 
tory and revealing courses and of other in- 
formation gathered from personnel studies, 
as wisely as possible into wholesome and 
worthwhile social relationships, maximum 
personality adjustment, and = lew study 


the foundation of a new 
program for secondary 
schools adapted to the 
needs of modern life. 
(Functions of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin No. 
64, 1937: Report of 
the Committee on 
Orientation, Depart- 
ment of Secondary- 
School Principals of the 
National Education As- 
sociation — Francis L. 
Bacon, Thomas H. 
Briggs, chairman; Will 
French, Arthur Gould, 
Sidney B. Hall, Fred J. 
Kelly, John A. Lester, 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Truman G. Reed, Heber 
H. Ryan, Francis T. 
Spaulding, and Curtis 
H. Threlkeld. ) 


@ From the recent report on 
Functions of Secondary Educa- 
tion issued by the Committee on 
Orientation, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
Planning Committee of the De- 
partment bas prepared the accom- 
panying statement. It is in the 
nature of a follow-up to “New 
Recommendations for Vocational 
Education” prepared by the same 
committee and published in the 
December, 1936 issue of Occupa- 
tions. The Department plans to 
appoint a committee in the near 
future to make a third contribu- 
tion to this phase of secondary 
education with a report on “Im- 
plications and Practices.” 


ability, 


emotional 


or vocations in which 
they are most likely to be 
successful and happy. 


Guidance is a func. 
tion of all types of 
schools. Secondary 
schools can lay claim to 
it as a special function 
only because of its ex- 
ceedingly great impor- 
tance at this level of 
pupil experience. The 
factors which make gui- 
dance an especially im- 
portant function of sec- 
ondary education are: 
(1) The ideal now is 
to provide secondary 
education opportunities 
for all normal individ- 
uals; these individuals 
all differ in mental 
attitudes, physical 


The Department's Committee on Plan- 
ning (Thomas H. Briggs, Rudolph D. 
Lindquist, W. C. Reavis, John H. Tyson, 
and Francis L. Bacon, chairman), whose 
activities include interpretation and other 
follow-up work designed to incorporate 
the principles of the report into the new 
program, prepared this statement on the 
guidance function which is defined as 
follows: 


health, purposes, and needs. (2) The com- 
plexities of life within and without the 
school necessitate peculiar adjustment and 
appropriate preparation on the part of the 
individual. (3) Failure of the pupil has 
deeper significance than often is seen at 
first glance. Generally, it is measured in 
terms of academic failure although it un- 
questionably involves the pupil's social, 
physical, mental, and emotional self; it 
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modifies his ideals, habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations; frequently, in the last analy- 
sis, it is personality failure or character 
failure. (4) The making of choices in 
school and out of it is a persistent factor 
in the individual’s life and he needs ade- 
quate assistance. (5) The failure of many 
individual pupils to work up to the maxi- 
mum of their powers, and the elimination 
of many capable pupils from schools, 
represent a waste which can and should 
be reduced. 

The shift in emphasis in secondary edu- 
cation from caring for the needs of the 
few to a system which aims to provide 
opportunities for all normal individuals 
has produced, in numerous instances, seri- 
ous maladjustment between pupils and the 
educational program. Unintelligent choices 
of studies, misfitting of pupils, misappli- 
cation or lack of effort, inarticulation of 
subjects, academic and personality failures, 
retardation, truancy, and even delinquency 
are some of the evils which follow in the 
train of education when many pupils and 
many subjects are promiscuously thrown 
together. Maladjustment within the school 
may be further supplemented by other 
maladjustments outside of school. Here 
the individual faces an even more com- 
plex series of relationships—social, cul- 
tural, vocational, civic, and the like— 
which require immediate adjustment 
' ough adequate preparation. 


GUIDANCE TO HELP PupPIL 


It is to help the individual respond hap- 
pily and well to his total environment that 
the secondary school employs the function 
of guidance which aims to achieve the ed- 
ucative process: (1) Training for individ- 
ual efficiency and happiness. (2) Training 
for the common good. These two phases 
of development are complementary and 
represent the complete aim of education 
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irrespective of how they may be broken 
up into parts or into special objectives. 
The process by which changes are made 
in an individual's knowledges, skills, 
habits, attitudes, and ideals is education 
Assistance given the individual in gaining 
the most from this process of education is 
guidance. To this end, the school must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the 
pupil's interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
and must make a conscious effort to help 
him develop these qualities for the satis- 
faction of his needs, discharge of duties 
and obligations, and enjoyment of oppor- 
tunities. It follows that there should be 
no attempt in guidance to establish a 
rigid control over the pupil. On the con- 
trary, the right kind of guidance strives 
to help pupils help themselves, to make 
them ultimately as completely indepen- 
dent of formal procedures as possible 

even independent of guidance itself. 

If the secondary school is to realize the + 
function of guidance, it must guide pupils 
not only in name but in fact. An ele- 
mentary principle is that the effectiveness 
of guidance is limited by the amount of 
information available concerning the pu- 
pil to be helped. No less important is 
the converse—the value of the informa- 
tion gathered is limited by the use made 
of it. In the light of these two principles, 
the school should compile, from both 
objective and subjective sources, cumula- 
tive records of all the factors which have 
influenced and are modifying the growth 
of each pupil. Then it must use these 
records intelligently—not only to assist 
pupils to turn the resources of the school 
to their educational advantage, but equally 
important, to modify the organization and 
program of the school itself whenever it 
is desirable and feasible to do so. |Sufhi- 
cient emphasis may have been put upon 
the value of guidance procedures in di- 
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recting pupil development, but too little 
has been put upon their value in directing 
the school’s development. 

When guidance procedures are more 
widely used to determine needed modi- 
fications in the schools themselves, many 
of the common evils attached to attempts 
to educate large numbers of individuals 
can be eliminated. They will tend to dis- 
appear as educational opportunities are 
made to fit the individual. But it is not 
enough to diversify the program of 
studies; testing, grading, discipline, or- 
ganization, and administration must sub- 
mit alike to the process of individualizing 
education. Otherwise we will not be al- 
lowing each pupil to make the greatest 
growth of which he is capable; nor will 
we be able to educate both the leaders 
and followers, both the academically 
superior and the academically inferior, at 
one and the same time. 

The most immediate task of guidance 
is, of course, to aid the pupil to make 
wise choices and decisions. The school 
does not monopolize this function to the 
exclusion of the pupil's parents or friends; 
nor does the school exercise this function 
irrespective of the pupil’s need for help. 
But of all guidance sources, the school is 
best equipped to provide the pupil with 
the experience, the information, and the 
advice which he needs before he can 
make a decision wisely, or even know that 
some sort of decision should be made. The 
error of the school is never in offering 
guidance, if it be timely, but rather in 
using a false approach. It must not think 
of guidance in any corrective or remedial 


sense, nor yet as a means of making a 


pupil’s program conform to any precon- 
ceived notion of his destiny, whether the 
notion originate with pupil or counselor. 
The correct approach is for the school to 
study the pupil and assist him step by 


step in enlarging and enriching his life 
inside the school and out. Then when the 
time comes for the pupil to select a co}- 
lege or vocation, the school should aid 
him to make a wise choice in the light of 
the interests, abilities, and prospects 
which his previous school and extra-schoo! 
experiences have revealed | 

To discharge its function of guidance 
with full success, the school must organize 
itself for that purpose. The exact form 
that its organization should take will vary 
according to its resources and needs, but 
the purposes of its organization in each 
case are the same. (Competent members of 
the school staff must stand ready to make 
the resources of the school available to 
each pupil in ways which will promote his 
full growth. The objective of the coun- 
selor is always to help the pupil in ways 
which will promote his full growth, also 
to help the pupil to establish for himself 
worthy objectives, and to achieve them. 
This should be the attitude of the whole 
school as well. 

The school administration must not 
leave the counselor to play a lone hand, 
but must support his position with the 
services of a guidance department or of- 
fice where counselors may be trained and 
where they may obtain the information 
and techniques which they need. Any 
school can organize itself for the purpose 
of guidance, even though at first it be in 
a small way. Costs may be always a con- 
sideration; if they are reasonable they 
ought never to be a barrier. The best way 
to prevent waste of money in education is 
to use the services of guidance to make 
education function for each pupil. Cost 
of effective guidance is not an expense, 
but is an investment; it is not an extrava- 
gance, but is an economy—if evaluated 
in terms of successful and competent per- 
sonalities developed, and failures avoided. 
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Tus STANDING head- 
line of recent months—"Sharp Rise 
Shown in Private Employment,” can well 
be underscored by college placement of- 
fices. In practically all the fields which 
liberal arts college graduates enter into, 
there are straws in the wind that point 
to the shift from an employer's to an 
employee's market. Thirty per cent more 
openings in business, research, govern- 
mental and other non-commercial organ- 
izations have been reported to the Smith 
College Vocational Office in the last nine 
months than were reported a year ago. 

Of the 1937 placements of Smith Col- 
lege alumnae and seniors by mid-April, 
thirty-nine per cent were in teaching; 
twenty-eight per cent in business; a like 
percentage in government departments, 
hospitals, research foundations, and other 
non-profit making organizations; two per 
cent in social work; and three per cent in 
miscellaneous fields. 

Within the business group the largest 
number have been placed in secretarial 
work; other fields in order of the number 
placed are: department stores, research, 
insurance, service representative work for 
telephone companies, copywriting, statis- 
tics, fashion, and libraries. One fortunate 
senior has been accepted for a government 
interneship by the National Institute of 
Public Affairs; several expect to obtain 
“system service” work with the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Company; and 
one is to do work in archaeology at the 
University of Chicago. Within the govern- 
ment, research, and other institutional 


Placement Trends for College Women 


MARJORY P. NIELD and RUTH HOUGHTON 





classifications, statistical placements lead; 
then come secretarial, laboratory techni 
cian, research, and museum placements. 
Placement of many seniors will not 
be feasible until after they have completed 
post-graduate training required by the 
professions they have selected. Others, 
who have expectations of jobs because of 
favorable interviews, will not receive defi- 
nite notice of placement for at least an- 
other month or until prospective em- 
ployers make their final decisions. Those 
who go into fields of retailing, hospital 
laboratories (after first giving a required 
amount of volunteer service), and the 
public school system (assuming that they 
have met state educational requirements ) 
are employable soon after graduation. 
Other indications of rising trends in 
employment of college graduates are the 
visits of more employers to the campus 
on recruiting trips; the reinstatement of 
paid training courses by the telephone, ad- 
vertising, business machine, and other in- 
dustries; increasing salaries; and the num- 
ber of openings discovered in the course 
of field work by placement workers. 
Already there is a shortage of well- 
trained secretaries, personable and willing 
to shoulder responsibility; a lack of stati- 
sticians with either previous experience 
or secretarial training; a demand for grad- 
uates with science majors and language 
equipment; and openings for placement 
and employment specialists. 
Social work agencies are experiencing 
a marked shortage of workers because 
trained persons occupied with relief prob- 
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lems during the depression have been re- 
absorbed by private agencies and the gov- 
ernment. The Social Security Board has 
not been able to find enough trained 
workets to fill the positions of investiga- 
tors and is already accepting recent col- 
lege graduates without professional train- 
ing. 

In teaching, however, the shift from an 
oversupply to a scarcity of good candi- 
dates is less marked than in business. Since 
the schools and other educational institu- 
tions were not adversely effected by the 
depression so soon as business concerns, 
it is not surprising that they have not yet 
returned to prosperity in a like degree. 
Despite enlargements of teaching staffs 
and some increasing demands for teach- 
ers, there is not yet a serious shortage. 
However, there are indications that such 
a shortage will soon come about. Al- 
though it is still difficult today to find 
paid teaching positions for graduates 
without previous experience or apprentice 
training, there is already a growing reluc- 
tance on the part of graduates to accept 
unpaid or even partially paid teaching 
apprenticeships while business frequently 
offers immediate opportunities to become 
self-supporting. During the past seven 
years the number of graduates from the 
liberal arts colleges who have succeeded 
in getting into teaching has been com- 
paratively small, and will probably con- 
tinue to be so unless the public schools 
can again add a fair percentage of recent 
graduates to their staffs each year. 

In the department store field the usual 
beginning position continues to be selling. 
From this as a start, college graduates go 
into buying positions, advertising, styling, 
personnel, and all the other outgrowths, 
but selling first seems to be absolutely 
necessary. Of course many stores have 
“executive training squads,” for which 


college graduation is usually necessary 
This training includes practical experi. 
ence in selling. The only difference in the 
picture this year is that the stores are more 
frankly eager to get the best of the college 
crop and that salaries are better. 

What adjustments may be expected as 
the situation becomes intensified? Obvi. 
ously salaries will be raised to tempt 
desirable workers to new positions. The 
tendency to raise professional standards, 
so marked during the depression, will 
be checked by a demand for workers 
that is greater than the supply. There 
may be expansion of the practice of te- 
cruiting workers to be trained “‘on the 
job." The recently announced United 
States Civil Service examination for Junior 
Social Science Analysts, for which college 
seniors are eligible, bears out this predic- 
tion. Appointments are to be made in 
departments where the recruits will be 
trained for careers in the public service. 

However many openings there may be 
for college graduates today or tomorrow, 
field work will still claim its place on 
the “must’’ list of the Smith College Vo- 
cational Office. In the past two years about 
230 such trips have been made to schools. 
business firms, hospitals, museums, social 
work agencies, government bureaus, and 
commercial placement agencies. 

Information gathered in this way 1s 
made available to students in reports 
which aid them in finding the answers to 
their vocational questions or in discovering 
where their vocational interests lie. Just as 
important as this general background 
material are the timely indications of 
trends, a knowledge of which is vital in 
counseling undergraduates who are choos- 
ing their courses of study. Such up-to-date 
information on employers’ personnel re- 
quirements is a perennial need in counsel- 
ing and placement work. 
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Opportunities in Food Administration 


ALICE J. KIRK 


Two prancues of food 
administration—Commercial Food Man- 
agement and Hospital Dietetics, offer pro- 
fessional opportunities to young women 
with the proper training and desirable 
personal qualities. In both branches the 
worker must have good health, be gifted 
in managing people, be qualified to make 
quick but accurate decisions, and be amen- 
able to criticism. 

Hospital Dietetics. The duties of the 
hospital dietitian include the accurate plan- 
ning, in cooperation with physicians, of 
therapeutic diets for patients, the personal 
serving of the patients’ meals which often 
demands ability to coax the patient to eat, 
constant visits to the laboratory to obtain 
reports on diagnostic tests which might 
alter the requirements of a particular 
regimen, the preparation of case studies, 
and the recording of patients’ histories. 
Often the hospital dietitian is called upon 
to discuss therapeutic diets with out- 
patients and to teach diet principles to 
student nurses. Familiarity with the medi- 
cal vocabulary, and ability to organize 
scattered data are essential. She must con- 
stantly keep abreast of scientific discoveries 
and research in connection with her field. 

The training for the profession of hos- 
pital dietitian should include courses in 
institutional cookery, mathematics, food 
purchasing, chemistry, dietetics (including 
dietary education and diet in disease), 
bacteriology, physiology, and personnel 
management. The institution chosen for 


training should supplement such instruc- 
tion with practical experience in hospital 
dietary departments. Such practical experi- 
ence may be gained by serving as counter 
girl in a nurses’ cafeteria, as an office as- 
sistant to a head dietitian, and as an assist- 
ant in a diet kitchen. Being an administra- 
tive dietitian of a large hospital requires 
long training and experience, and de- 
mands exceptional qualifications. The 
chief dietitian of New York City’s Mount 
Sinai Hospital who personally buys all of 
the food supplies used in preparing 6,000 
meals a day, is recognized as an expert 
on, standards for purchasing food com- 
modities. 

Among the advantages accruing to the 
hospital dietitian’s career may be cited: so- 
cial and professional prestige; pleasant 
physical surroundings; free board, living 
quarters, and medical treatment; personal 
satisfaction in contributing to the welfare 
of the patients; and the security of full 
time regular employment. Some of the dis- 
advantages are: the isolation of institu- 
tional living, continuous association with 
the ailing, monotony of the tasks in- 
volved, long hours, and moderate salaries. 

It is difficult to arrive at the number of 
women employed in the occupation. The 
American Dietetic Association has 1,800 
hospital dietitians among its membership, 
but this figure does not represent the full 
number of trained persons in the field. 
Many of the 6,000 hospitals in the country 
do not employ any dietitians, and it is in 
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this group of understaffed institutions that 
opportunities in the future are likely to lie. 
Recent developments of medical research 
in dietary control have also enlarged the 
demand for trained dietary personnel, and 
further opportunities are to be found in 
the civil service and in out-patient depart- 
ments of social-service agencies. 

The graduate hospital dietitian in the 
smaller institution will receive an average 
salary of $75-$100 per month plus main- 
tenance. Some administrative dietitians in 


. the larger hospitals receive as much as 


$300 per month, but such positions are not 
often available. Salaries of social-service 
dietitians approximate those of other social 
service workers, and annual salaries in the 
civil service range from $2,000 to $3,800 
annually, according to the grade of posi- 
tion. A student apprentice will receive 
nothing beyond board, room, and her 
laundry. 

Commercial Food Management. Among 
the duties of the commercial food manager 
are the preparing of a food budget which 
must anticipate costs and unforeseen con- 
tingencies and yet be rigidly adhered to; 
the planning of menus with attention to 
variation, balance, and profit, and satisfac- 
tion to the critical customer. As a purchas- 
ing agent for food, supplies, and equip- 
ment, the manager needs a full knowledge 
of standards and commercial specifications, 
and the ability to judge quality. Ordering 
and checking of deliveries is a daily task. 
Often cafeteria supplies must be purchased. 
The commercial food manager is expected 
to maintain set standards of service, the 


quality of the restaurant surroundings, and 
the small personal attentions that hold reg. 
ular patrons and attract new ones. Conse. 
quently, she needs to be familiar with the 
general principles of interior decoration 
Also, she should be able so to organize th: 
work of her employees that the best ser- 
vice is always available. She engages the 
personnel and maintains a personnel rec- 
ord system. She must intelligently plan her 
physical plant so as to save time and effort, 
and she often will be called upon to ad- 
vise about special luncheons, dinners, and 
parties. 

In preparing for a career in commercial 
food management, the candidate should 
take, courses in commercial cookery, in- 
terior decoration, food purchasing, diete- 
tics, finance, and personnel management; 
practical experience should be gained in 
such positions as tray checker, cafeteria 
counter helper, stock room controller, as- 
sistant cook, waitress, etc. Intermediate 
jobs in preparing for a responsible man- 
agement position include the food super- 
vision of summer camps, of cafeteria 
counters, and of dining rooms. 

The individual considering entrance in- 
to either of these two branches of food 
management just discussed will be aided 
by consulting the following publications 
and their bibliographical references: 


Dietetics as an Occupation. By Cleo Mutt- 
land. New York, National Occupational Con- 
ference, 1936. Pp. 12. 10 cents. 

If You Are Considering Food Adminis. 
tration. By Alice J. Kirk. Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, 1937. Pp. 20. 10 cents. 
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Placement Possibilities in Adult Education 


Hi ISTORIANS OF EDUCA- 


EDMUND de S. BRUNNER 


Already, however, the fear has been 


TION have pointed out that following 
every major economic depression has 
come a great educational advance. Per- 
haps this time the advance will be in the 


expressed that, having started in the di- 
rection of preparing leadership for adult 
education, we may be going farther and 
faster than is warranted by the actual or 


field of adult education. 
At least it is significant 
that in the midst of the 
depression several uni- 
versities — New York, 
Chicago, Minnesota, Le- 
land Stanford, and 
Washington (in St. 
Louis, Missouri) among 
them — have either set 
up new departments of 
adult education or ex- 


% Demand for well-qualified 
teachers in the field of adult 
education has prompted the 
Editors to reprint the accompany- 
ing article from the October, 
1936 issue of the Journal of 
Adult Education. Because much 
of the need is for instructors who 
will work on a part-time basis, 
the suggestions for desirable prep- 
aration are timely as the Sum- 
mer School season approaches. 


potential resources of 
adult education. What 
are the placement possi- 
bilities for men and 
women who specially 
prepare themselves to 
teach adult students or 
to organize and admin- 
ister adult education 
projects? This is the 
pertinent question that 
is being asked of the 
institutions that are of- 





panded already existing 
ones. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which was pioneer- 
ing in adult education as early as fifteen 
years ago, has considerably increased the 
number and scope of its adult education 
courses. Other teachers’ colleges which 
are not yet operating adult education de- 
partments throughout the academic year 
have begun to offer work in adult educa- 
tion in their summer sessions. Still other 
colleges and universities are considering 
the advisability of entering the field. 

These new departments and courses 
clearly show not only that the need for 
professionally trained leaders in adult 
education is now being recognized, but 
also that our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are assuming responsibility and mak- 
ing provision for the training of such 
leaders. 


fering adult education 
training. Teachers Columbia 
University, recently has made two efforts 
to gather data on which an answer to 
this question may reasonably be based. 
In the spring of 1935 Teachers College 
addressed a letter of inquiry to three 
hundred persons: administrators of edu- 
cation, state and city, and deans or presi- 
dents of the larger schools of education. 
The questions concerned the probable 
future of American adult education, its 
relation to the public school system, the 
qualifications expected of adult education 
leaders and teachers, the estimated demand 
for their services, and related topics. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the three hun- 
dred persons addressed sent replies, some 
of them lengthy letters. As was to be ex- 
pected, the opinions expressed varied 


College, 
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widely. At one extreme was the State of 
California, which expected a great ex- 
pansion of its adult education program 
and estimated that the number of new 
teachers needed would run into the 
thousands. At the other extreme were 
neatly half the states—almost without 
exception states that had suffered severely 
in the depression—in which educational 
leaders saw not the slightest hope of ex- 
panding their work in adult education un- 
less the Federal Government should sup- 
ply funds to support the entire program. 
Moreover, many of the states preferred 
no expansion if it had to come in terms 
of a federally financed relief program. 
Relief and education, they insisted, could 
not be combined to produce a result that 
from the standpoint of education would 
be satisfactory. Some of them, however, 
were willing to concede that adult elemen- 
tary work might be expected from this 
generalization. Between these extremes 
were the states that could not join Cali- 
fornia in expecting the immediate growth 
of a public program of adult education, 
but nevertheless felt reasonably sure that 
the emergency education program had 
created a demand for adult education op- 
portunities that somehow must be met. 
And whatever might be the plans devised 
to achieve this purpose they would cer- 
tainly involve the training of leaders for 
the work. 


FEDERAL Al SUGGESTED 


Federal aid to take care of a demand 
resulting from an activity of the Federal 
Government is a sequence that naturally 
suggests itself. A grant of from ten to 
twenty million dollars made by the Fed- 
eral Government and judiciously distrib- 
uted to the states would permit a fairly 
extensive adult education program to be 
set up, not as a relief measure but as a 


presumably permanent feature of our edu. 
cational system. But if I am correct in my 
reading of the bill endorsed in the winter 
of 1936 by the National Education As. 
sociation, the three hundred million do}. 
lars of federal aid to schools called for in 
that measure included no provision for 
adult education. In my opinion this omis- 
sion is unfortunate. 

The principle of federal support of 
adult education, not on an emergenc 
basis, has already been firmly established 
in practice. For more than twenty years 
the United States Government has been 
supplying millions of dollars annually for 
rural adult education through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, a service now 
much broader than its name indicates. 
Likewise, under the Smith-Hughes law, 
which operates with the aid of federal 
funds, an increasing number of vocational 
teachers are engaged in teaching men and 
women. There is certainly no theoretical 
reason why this principle of federal aid 
to adult education should not be further 
extended in its application. Until it is, 
there are unquestionably a number of 
states in which, judging from the data 
compiled by Teachers College, there is no 
immediate prospect of an adult education 
program, locally supported on a non-relief 
basis. There is obviously small chance for 
professionally trained adult education 
leaders to find employment in these states. 


“DousB_e Mayors” NEEDED 


About a year after it had issued the 
letter of inquiry Teachers College made a 
second attempt to sound out opinion on 
the subject of probable opportunities for 
adult education workers. A conference 
called by the College met in New York 
City, with superintendents of education in 
attendance from every one of the New 
England and mid-Atlantic States and 
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from the large cities in those states. 
Among the most significant outcomes of 
the conference was the registering of an 
opinion, in which virtually all the mem- 
bers of the conference concurred, that 
every type of adult education included in 
the emergency program—workers’ educa- 
tion, parent education, vocational train- 
ing, work with illiterate men and women, 
and the more general and cultural 
courses—should be considered a legiti- 
mate and important part of a public sys- 
tem of adult education. This attitude gave 
evidence of an encouraging advance since 
the closing years of the nineteen-twenties, 
when adult education was largely inter- 
preted by public school authorities in 
terms of work for the foreign-born and 
native-born illiterates. 

It is well at this point, however, to 
pause and temper our optimism. What- 
ever may be the present ideals and hopes 
of public school men in regard to adult 
education, there are as yet very few public 
school programs, exclusive of the emer- 
gency education work, that have been ap- 
preciably enlarged and strengthened. Fur- 
thermore, without federal aid, even those 
taxpayers who are most enthusiastic about 
the provision of wide opportunities in 
adult education may balk at paying the 
bill. Then too—and this is most impor- 
tant—it must be remembered that adult 
education as interpreted at the Teachers 
College conference is a comparatively new 
idea and that it will probably grow in 
practice as other educational ideas before 
it have grown. At first the duties involved 
in the adult education program will be 
discharged by someone whose major edu- 
cational task is something else. But grad- 
ually, as the need grows and public recog- 
nition of that need increases, the part- 
time worker in adult education will shift 
more and more of his time and effort over 
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into that field until he has become a full 
time adult educator. In academic phrase 
ology, what adult education needs and 
now has to some extent, both in schools 
and in training institutions, is persons 
with ‘double majors.” The sort of devel 
opment that I have been trying to indicate 
is already taking place in an educational 
field of rapidly growing importance; 
namely, that of public forums. 

The part-time nature of much of the 
work in adult education is a fact that 
should be kept clearly in mind by teacher 
training institutions both in planning 
their programs and in advising their stu- 
dents. There is a related fact that is also 
important. “Adult 
term indicating a single subject. It signi- 
fies merely the education of persons who, 
by whatever criterion is used, are identi- 
fied as adults. What is more important, 
adult education does not exist in an in- 
tellectual vacuum. It is always either edu- 
cation in some particular field of know!- 
edge or training in the acquisition of some 
particular accomplishment—French, his- 
tory, auto mechanics, current social prob- 
lems, music, or what not. Institutions that 
are undertaking to train leaders and teach- 
ers for adult education should not fall into 
the error of teaching them techniques 
alone. In my own department at Teachers 
College, for instance, I see no need of 
offering one course in methods of rural 
community organization for agricultural 
extension agents, another for directors of 
adult education in county high schools, 
and still another for social workers or 
school superintendents. Rather, I would 
advise my adult education students to take 
a course in methods of community organ- 
ization given by the department of sociol- 
ogy and would expect them to work out 
their own application of the methods dis- 
cussed to the situations and problems that 


education” is not a 
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may present themselves in the field of 
adult education. 

The issue that I am trying to clarify is 
whether educational institutions shall at- 
tempt to build little colleges of adult edu- 
cation in which to train leaders for the 
adult education movement, or shall they 
use all the appropriate facilities and 
courses available in the total curriculum 
of the institution, just as the adult edu- 
cation leader at work in an actual com- 
munity builds his program out of all the 
suitable facilities the community offers. 

To me the second alternative seems the 
better one, insuring a broader interpreta- 
tion of adult education by adult educators 
themselves and a more general recogni- 
tion and understanding of its purposes 
and programs by others. 

What then should be the nature of the 
training given to persons who are plan- 
ning to devote themselves to adult educa- 
tion in one or more of its numerous 
forms? It is well to remind ourselves here 
that the agencies offering employment to 
adult education workers are widely varied 
and at the present time are most likely to 
be private agencies—university extension, 
churches, religious organizations, etc. 

As I have already said, the question of 
the personal and professional qualifica- 
tions desired in adult education leaders 
and teachers was included in the letter 
of inquiry sent by Teachers College to 
educational administrators in the spring 
of 1935. In addition to the two hundred 
replies received from that source, data on 
the subject have been gathered by the Col- 
lege from approximately one hundred and 
fifty other persons, representing many and 
varied types of adult education. 

The first impression gained upon an 
examination of the returns from these in- 
quiries is that the qualifications considered 
essential for adult education leaders and 


teachers are higher than those required of 
the average school teacher. This point is 
stressed again and again. And by implica- 
tion a warning is given against using the 
same courses and methods in training 
teachers of adults that are used in training 
teachers of children. For teachers of 
adults, mastery of some particular subject 
field is, of course, listed as a prime requi- 
site. Competence in psychology, especially 
as applied in the study of adult aptitudes, 
habits, interests, and learning abilities, 
comes high in the list of required sub- 
jects. So too does a knowledge of the his- 
tory and philosophy of adult education 
and an understanding of special methods 
and techniques used in teaching adults. 
Regardless of the particular subject that 
he is preparing to teach, a thorough 
grounding in the social sciences is ex- 
pected of every prospective adult educa- 
tion teacher. Two-fifths of the replies in- 
sist upon sociology. The necessity for a 
background of broad culture is frequently 
pointed out. The personality traits consid- 
ered essential include quick sympathies 
and a genuine interest in people and in 
human problems, individual and social. 
Actual experience and some practice work 
in connection with study are considered 
desirable, and ability to adapt academic 
knowledge to situations and the solution 
of practical problems is indispensable. 

From this summary, it is obvious that, 
so far as the testimony gathered by 
Teachers College is valid, the standards 
set for adult education leaders, for their 
training, and for the work that they are 
being equipped to do are very high, but 
not impossibly or discouragingly so. And 
for those who meet the requirements 
specified, suitable employment in the 
adult education field not only seems prob- 
able but promises, when found, to be 
richly rewarding. 
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The Facts About Diesel Engine Careers 


RALPH D. FLEMING 


By rue optimistic state- 
ments of certain privately operated 
schools are to be given credence, there are 
virtually unlimited opportunities for per- 
manent, highly paid employment in the 


Diesel engine industry, both as they ap- 
pear at present, and as they may reasonably 
be expected to develop in the future. 
There are two major types of Diesel 
engines: heavy duty engines and automo- 


rapidly growing field of 
the Diesel engine. In 
glowing colors, the ad- 
vertising literature of 
these institutions _pic- 
tures the great and 
growing demand for 
personnel in all phases 
of the manufacture, in- 
stallation, operation, and 
servicing of these en- 
gines. Many are the 
youths who have grasped 


@ What sort of a future do jobs 
connected with Diesel engines of- 
fer? How competent is the in- 
struction offered in the forty dif- 
ferent Diesel schools of the na- 
tion? On what basis should one 
choose a Diesel school? Ques- 
tions such as these were put to 
prominent Diesel engine manu- 
facturers by New York State's 
Bureau of Vocational and Exten- 
sion Education, and their replies 
are summarized in this article. 


tive engines. The for- 
mer of these has prob- 
ably seen its greatest 
development and in the 
future can hope for only 
expan- 
sion. The latter has been 
the subject of most of 
the “lush publicity’’ ac- 
corded the Diesel busi- 
ness in recent years. It 
is true, of course, that 


this branch of the Diesel 


a conservative 


at the straw of oppor- 
tunity so temptingly 
floating before them in the maelstrom 
of depression and unemployment, only to 
find it a straw indeed, incapable of giving 
them the support they expected to find in 
it. In an effort to assemble a body of fact 
and competent opinion, on which to base 
authoritative counsel to young people 
making inquiries regarding careers in the 
Diesel engine field, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional and Extension Education of the 
New York State Education Department 
has conducted an inquiry among the lead- 
ing manufacturers of such engines. Their 
opinions—unbiased, timely, and drawn 
from long experience—are presented here. 
Industrial conditions are the prime de- 
terminers of employment opportunities. 
Let us, then, examine conditions in the 


industry is capable of 

tremendous expansion. 
Diesel automotive engines, far superior 
to gasoline engines for certain kinds of 
work and more economical to operate, 
are being used in ever-increasing numbers. 
Streamlined trains, trucks, tractors, buses, 
and airplanes, all Diesel-powered, have 
captured the imagination of the public, 
and endowed “Diesel” with a kind of 
magic quality. 

Seized upon and exploited by some 
schools, this natural public interest has 
been utilized for the purpose of creating 
the impression that the Diesel engine 
offers untold opportunities. The field has 
been pictured as “woefully undermanned.” 
Young men who have felt the pang of 
depression unemployment have believed— 
in the absence of controverting evidence, 
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and with the universal human tendency to 
believe what one wants to believe—that 
this was indeed a new industry with “a 
lot of room for energetic pioneers.” Let 
us analyze the chances for employment 
which the industry really offers. 


Users OF DigsEL ENGINES 


Most manufacturers and others who buy 
Diesel engines use them to replace steam 
or motorized power. Existing engineering 
personnel can be trained to operate the 
new engine in a few weeks at a Diesel 
builder's works. These men will be given 
preference by their employers over out- 
siders, even though the latter may be 
equipped with special training. The large 
manufacturers not only provide instruc- 
tion books for the various types of Diesel 
engines they manufacture, but, in addi- 
tion, their distributors often assist in im- 
parting instruction to operators. 

In the automotive field, Diesel business 
is really not new business, but a replace- 
ment of gasoline engines. Most manufac- 
turers of Diesel engines also manufacture 
gasoline engines. They are not likely to 
retire mechanics trained in gasoline engine 
construction in order to engage recent 
graduates of Diesel engineering schools. 

The operations involved in building a 
Diesel engine are much the same as in 
building any other type of machinery. 
This work needs drill press hands, lathe 
and boring mill operators, blacksmiths, 
and other skilled mechanics. Such me- 
chanics, according to one manufacturer, 
“need not know anything in particular 
about the Diesel engine as a whole.” 

A large producer of harvesting ma- 
chinery writes in this connection, “Our 
policy is to make promotions from the 
ranks, wherever possible. The men in our 
employ who are now engaged in Diesel 
work were not hired originally for the 


purpose but assigned to such work as our 
interests in Diesels developed.” 

Maintenance and repair of Diesel auto- 
motive equipment may offer some employ- 
ment but, again, this equipment is not 
serving new purposes but merely replacing 
discarded gasoline engines. As the two 
types of engines are not greatly different 
in construction, it is possible for old oper- 
atives to be quickly instructed in the new 
machines. While Diesel specialists may be 
engaged by large establishments as super- 
visors or instructors, these are likely to be 
men of long experience rather than te- 
cent graduates of training schools. 


OPPORTUNITIES AS OPERATORS 


In the field of operation, the employ- 
ment opportunities are such as to appeal 
chiefly to semi-skilled labor. No great 
amount of skill or intelligence is needed 
for the operation of tractors, trucks, 
buses, and road machinery. One large 
company which has shipped Diesel driven 
tractors and road-building machines to all 
parts of the world has said: 

“Our engines are being operated and 
cared for by Negroes in Africa, by Chi- 
nese in China and Siam, by Filipinos in 
the Philippine Islands; in other words, 
by the average labor that is available in 
whatever country they may be used.” 

Stationary and marine engines, being 
larger and more intricate, may fequire 
more experienced men, but, as has been 
pointed out in the case of other types of 
Diesel engines, operators of older types 
of engines are easily and quickly re- 
trained. In many cases the controls are 
adapted to the previous experience of the 
operators. Bus drivers in London, where 
many Diesel-powered buses are in use, 
are not even told what kind of engines 
they are operating. 

According to one manufacturer, ‘Any 
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mechanic who is competent to handle, 
maintain, and repair a steam engine, an 
electric motor, or a gas engine, should 
also be able to handle and maintain a 
Diesel engine of equal power. Naturally, 
he would want to know something about 
the underlying principles of the Diesel 
engine, but this knowledge he could easily 
get out of good books, or out of a short 
correspondence course. . . . "’ For repairs 
and adjustments, however, trained and 
experienced Diesel mechanics are needed. 

There are opportunities in the selling 
of Diesel equipment, but specialized train- 
ing is considered necessary by most manu- 
facturers. The salesman of Diesel engines 
is usually a college trained man “with a 
specialized knowledge of power plant de- 
sign, economics of power, power consum- 
ing machinery, power transmission, and 
competitive power generative equipment.” 

For the designer an engineering col- 
lege course is virtually a necessity, but if 
this is impossible the next best plan is to 
secure employment with a Diesel engine 
manufacturer as a mechanic, and later to 
supplement the experience of the shop 
with the more formal instruction of the 
schools. 

The situation has been well summed 
up by one association, which has stated 
that the existing opportunities for a spe- 
cialized career in Diesel engines are not 
markedly more or less than openings in 
the manufacture of pumps, compressors, 
steam turbines, or any other line of ma- 
chinery. 


EARNINGS 


Earnings in the Diesel industry do not 
vary noticeably from those in other indus- 
tries demanding similar skills and qualifi- 
cations. The following wage figures, 
taken from a study of twenty-one com- 
panies manufacturing heavy-duty Diesels, 
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the study being made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and quoted 
by the Diesel Engine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, are illustrative of earnings in the 
manufacturing phase of the industry. 


July 15, Feb.11, July 29, 
1929 1933 1945 
Skilled workmen em- 
ployed .. 6,556 2,304 2,743 
Av. weekly wage, 
skilled workman. . $34.26 $18.99 $22.90 
Av. hourly wage, 


skilled workman. . $0.703 $0.587 $0.587 


EVALUATING DIESEL SCHOOLS 

Within the past few years there has 
been a great growth of privately con- 
ducted Diesel engineering schools. So far 
as efficiency of instruction is concerned 
the forty existing schools are found to 
cover a wide range, from a few giving 
creditable courses of instruction to others 
that are downright ‘‘rackets.”’ 

Diesel instruction is currently available 
through correspondence schools, residence 
schools, and mixed schools combining the 
features of correspondence and residence. 
Depending upon the kind of instruction 
and the length of the course, the fees 
vary from $100 to $300 and over. Both 
day and night courses are given. The lat- 
ter are the longer of the two and usually 
take about ten months to complete. 

Correspondence courses are considered 
by some manufacturers as “highly du- 
bious.”” These manufacturers maintain 
that equally good results can be secured 
much more economically by studying 
good text-books and trade magazines. On 
the other hand, one association holds that 
correspondence courses have value for 
those persons who want a general but 
not a detailed knowledge of Diesel en- 
gines, such as salesmen of fuel oil, and 
various types of equipment. More than 
a superficial knowledge is not usually to 
be gained by means of a correspon- 
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dence course, according to this association. 

Residence schools offer a type of in- 
struction similar to that of the correspon- 
dence school, plus shop or laboratory 
work. In addition to instruction in Diesel 
engine design and theory, the student is 
given maintenance routine on engines. 
He learns to do by doing. To learn valve 
grinding he grinds valves himself, and 
the same practice is applied to other 
maintenance operations. If individual in- 
struction is given by competent teachers, 
with sufficient equipment for demonstra- 
tion purposes, the student will be able to 
learn the rudiments of Diesel engine oper- 
ation and maintenance. The length of the 
average residence course is too short to 
permit the inclusion of many engineering 
subjects, and the entrance requirements 
are too low to secure students of college 
calibre. Consequently, the typical school 
cannot be expected to train Diesel engine 
designers or technical sales engineers. 
This is the province of the engineering 
department of a college or university. 

A third type of course is the mixed 
course in which the student studies at 
home and has the privilege of doing 
laboratory work at some time during the 
course. 

Plant training has been carried on by 
some organizations. One company con- 
ducted a course in Diesel and Hesselman 
types for installation engineers using this 
kind of equipment. Later, classes of a 
week's duration were started for service 
men. Such subjects as fuel pumps, injec- 
tors, piston-fit, pump and valve timing, 
and cleaning and servicing of parts com- 
prised the course. 

The manufacturers of Diesel engines 
have recently discussed the matter of 
training with officials of the “Big Ten 
Universities” (Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Purdue, Ohio State, etc.) and, as a result, 


these universities have prepared a four 
to six weeks’ course for a selected group 
of young men who desire to learn more 
about the care and operation of this type 
of engine. Many other colleges and uni- 
versities in various parts of the country 
offer similar instruction through their ex- 
tension divisions. 


LIMITATIONS OF DIESEL SCHOOLS 


It is well to realize at the outset what 
the best of the proprietary schools will 
or will not do. They are found to be of 
little value in preparing men for machine 
Operators in manufacturing plants. Far 
better preparation is “the study of ma- 
chine tool operation at some school teach- 
ing machine shop work.” 

A Diesel school has value in training 
oilers in a Diesel power plant. Diesel shop 
men, operators, lubricating oil and fuel 
oil salesmen, service men of electrical 
equipment builders, sales and service men 
of manufacturers of auxiliary equipment, 
all can profit from residence school 
courses, and in this way can supplement 
their shop experience. Moreover, they 
will not be misled “by false hopes of new 
employment at fabulous but non-existent 
high wages.” 

Such schools cannot be expected to pro- 
duce real Diesel engineers. “To become 
a Diesel engineer,” one manufacturer 
writes, “requires the same long training 
at a university that is necessary in order 
to become a mining engineer, mechanical 
engineer, lawyer or doctor, together with 
subsequent years of professional practice.” 

The prevailing attitude of manufac- 
turers toward Diesel engine schools is 
thus stated by one association: 

“It is obviously in the interest of Diesel 
engine manufacturers, to encourage the 
study of Diesel engine design, manufac- 
ture, selling and operation; but it is the 
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desire of manufacturers to protect young 
and ambitious persons from excessive op- 
timism and exploitation resulting from an 
incidental and temporary flow of pub- 
licity.”” 

Another manufacturer somewhat wrath- 
fully complains: 

“For these so-called ‘Diesel engineer- 
ing schools’ to offer high school graduates, 
courses of a few weeks or a few months 
and then purport to turn them out as 
Diesel engineers may not be fraudulent, 
but at least their ethical position is open 
to some question.” 

A third manufacturer writes: 

“Most Diesel schools would go broke 
if all who started courses were to finish 
them. Students are discouraged by putting 
them at jobs hard, disagreeable and dirty. 
The other side of it is that those who 
stick to the finish and show signs of in- 
telligence are often placed in jobs. These 
jobs are no gateway to wealth, of course. 
The graduate of a school for Diesel oper- 
ators is still regarded, more or less, as a 
beginner. Even after years of experience 
he may earn no more than a skilled me- 
chanic in any other line.” 

In the face of such facts and opinions, 
the difficulty which a young man faces in 
choosing a good school is great. One man- 
ufacturer suggests that the prospective 
student ask the school he is considering 
to specify in writing the kind of equip- 
ment it has to offer. He also suggests that 
the questioner write the Dean of Engineer- 
ing of any State University regarding the 
merits of various schools. “Deans of en- 
gineering have great experience in educa- 
tional work and are often well acquainted 
with local facilities for training.” The 
Federal Steamboat Inspection Service, 
which passes on the qualifications of 
men seeking various grades of licenses 
to operate marine Diesels, may be sug- 
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gested as another source of information. 

One association recommends that be- 
fore choosing a school a young man sub- 
scribe to one or more Diesel magazines 
and consult a few good books on the sub 
ject. After he has “read the magazine for 
about half a year and made some attempt 
at digesting the books, he can then be 
expected to decide whether or not he 
wishes to go into the industry.” 


The rdle of the technical high school 
in preparing young men for Diesel en- 
gine production, operation, and repair 


must not be overlooked. One manufac 
turer writes: “We believe that this train- 
ing can be fitted into the technical high 
school courses, assuming that the latter 
include such subjects as chemistry, phys- 
ics, mechanical drawing and some shop 
practice. If possible, this training should 
include the dismantling and operation of 
a modern Diesel engine, under a compe- 
tent instructor, who will point out to stu- 
dents the importance of the use of the 
proper materials and the necessary accuracy 
on the important parts.” 


Another manufacturer recommends a 
trade school or university for the proper 
theory, followed by work in the engineer- 
ing or manufacturing department of a 
prominent Diesel engine manufacturer. 


It would seem, then, from an analysis of 
the opinions expressed by leading Diesel 
engine manufacturers, no short-cut road 
via the Diesel schools to attractive jobs 
and large earnings is to be found. As in 
other fields of endeavor, there are oppor- 
tunities for adequately trained, intelligent, 
and industrious young men. But there is 
almost universal agreement among the 
manufacturers that even the best of the 
Diesel schools can offer to their graduates 
only the prospect of such job status and 
earning capacity as are common to skilled 
occupations in related fields. 
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Diesel Engine Occupations 


ROBERT HOPPOCK AND SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

Literature on the technical aspects of 
the Diesel engine is voluminous. From 
elementary textbooks on the principles of 
structure and design to elaborate discus- 
sions of esoteric mechanical problems in- 
volved in the operation of intricate parts, 
the writings are complete, authoritative, 
and reliable. 

However, such published documents as 
purport to deal with occupational oppor- 
tunities in the field of the Diesel engine 
are unfortunately not so complete, nor so 
authoritative, nor so reliable. In the ab- 
sence of objectively determined facts, the 
literature has leaned heavily on the abun- 
dant material regarding the engine itself, 
and has largely evaded the crucial ques- 
tions directly related to occupations. 

Of glowing accounts of the recent past 
and rosy prophecies of the future of the 
Diesel engine there is no dearth. The trade 
publications are filled with them. Ap- 
parently the investigators seeking informa- 
tion regarding employment opportunities 
have been taken in by these partisan 





* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


visions, for only in one case does there 
appear clear recognition of the fact that 
opportunities for employment are not 
greatly increased by the introduction of 
the Diesel engine. Reluctantly, other 
writers permit themselves to suggest, 
rather than to assert, that much of the 
current optimism respecting the amount 
of new employment created by the Diesel 
engine industry is altogether unjustified. 

Virtually all the publications are of 
recent date. Their presentations of techni- 
cal details of the engines are apparently 
accurate and reliable. In discussing the 
kinds and grades of occupations prevail- 
ing in the field they are adequate and 
concise. Respecting employment oppor- 
tunities, they appear to be thoroughly 
honest in intent, but incomplete and some- 
times inaccurate in their presentation of 
facts. The most immediate and forceful 
impression made by them upon the critical 
reader is that some impartial, objective, 
and thorough-going investigations are 
badly needed. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 


In recent years the rapid development 
of the Diesel engine and its application 
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to various types of mechanical devices 
have resulted in a greatly increased pub- 
lic awareness of its advantages over other 
types of power-producing machines, and 
in expansive visions of its probable future 
usefulness. This publicity in turn has 
given rise to many new hopes in the 
hearts of young men that in Diesel engine 
occupations may be a new frontier in 
industrial expansion where they can es- 
tablish themselves. 

Perhaps the most important basic fact 
to be observed in considering the Diesel 
engine field as a potential area of new 
employment is that the Diesel engine is 
only one of a number of mechanical de- 
vices for transforming fuels of various 
kinds into energy, or power. That is to say, 
the development of the Diesel engine has 
not created any hitherto unknown or non- 
existent factor in industrial life, but has 
merely adapted certain well-known physi- 
cal principles to already established me- 
chanical principles, in such a way as to 
produce motive power for already exist- 
ing machines of many sorts, somewhat 
more economically than heretofore. The 
significance of this fact in the considera- 
tion of employment opportunities will be 
more fully developed in a later part of 
this abstract. 

Another fact of great import is this: 
except for certain special elements, the 
structure of the Diesel engine is not es- 
sentially different from that of other 
internal-combustion engines, and except 
for certain principles of design determined 
by the special properties of the fuel em- 
ployed and the conditions under which 
this fuel is ignited inside the engine, the 
basic engineering skills necessary for un- 
derstanding the Diesel engine are not 
essentially different from those required 
for understanding other types of power- 
producing machines. 
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What does a person do in this occupation? 

From the two foregoing observations, it 
would appear to be evident that there is 
not, properly speaking, any one Diesel 
engine occupation. In the first place, the 
occupational classification of a person en- 
gaged in one of the manifold activities 
associated with the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, installation, operation, and mainten- 
ance of a Diesel engine is likely to be 
determined by the particular function 
which he performs. The following outline 
of grades or classes of occupations is 
adapted from the literature (9, 17, 28)?: 


A. In manufacturing 
1. Designer 
2. Research engineer 
3. Manufacture or specification en 
gineer 
4. Sales engineer (and salesman) 
Installation engineer 
». Skilled mechanic (such as ma 
chinist, tool maker, painter, etc.) 


NA 


B. In operation, maintenance, and ve pair 

1. Operator, or operating engineer 
Skilled mechanic (for repairs) 
Helper 


Oiler, wiper, etc. 


wn 


In order to perform the duties required 
by virtually any of the occupations out- 
lined under “A”, a thorough knowledge 
of the principles underlying the construc- 
tion and operation of engines, and a broad 
training in mechanics, chemistry, physics, 
and other sciences basic to engineering are 
essential. Such knowledge and training 
can generally be obtained only in a college 
course in mechanical engineering. The 
skills required of persons engaging in any 
of the occupations listed under “B” vary. 
The operating engineer requires complete 
knowledge of the structure of the engine 
and its operation, so that he may keep it 
always in proper condition, and detect and 





1 Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography. 
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locate promptly any failure or defect. The 
repair mechanic must be familiar with the 
structure of the engine, so that he can 
tear down and assemble the entire mech- 
anism and replace or repair damaged parts 
with the greatest possible speed and effi- 
ciency. The helpers, oilers, wipers, and 
others need to have only a_ general 
familiarity with the engine and its 
operation. 

But, as has been remarked, the engine 
provides power for many kinds of ma- 
chines. This furnishes another basis for 
the classification of occupations. Again 
citing from the literature, the following 
occupations may be distinguished: 

C. Categories of ie: eo according 
to type of machine 
Marine engineers 
Railroad engine-men 
Truck and bus operators 
Airplane pilots 
Tractor operators 
Power plant engineers 


It will have been observed that the 
term “Diesel” has not appeared in any of 
the descriptions of occupations listed 
above. This is because the classifications 
customarily made are not on the basis of 
the kind of engine involved, but on the 
basis of the kind of work performed by 
the machine for which the engine provides 
power. Moreover, it is generally more im- 
portant that the operator or engineer un- 
derstand thoroughly the function of the 
machinery which he controls than that he 
have an exhaustive knowledge of the en- 
gine itself. Thus the marine engineer is 
entrusted with the complete care of all the 
mechanical apparatus which propels the 
ship as well as that which provides light, 
heat, refrigeration, and other services. The 
railroad engine-man must be conversant 
not only with the engine of his locomotive 
but with the road over which he travels, 
signalling devices, etc. The airplane pilot 
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requires many skills remotely if at all re. 
lated to the exact nature of the engine 
which propels his ship, and the same js 
true of the tractor operator, while the 
power-plant engineer has a multitude of 
responsibilities by no means confined to 
the engines which turn his generators. 

A judicious weighing of the evidence 
would seem to suggest that the young man 
considering the Diesel engine field as a 
career should decide very early the func- 
tion he wants to perform. For it is largely 
in the light of this decision that his abili- 
ties and aptitudes must be analyzed, his 
program of preparation outlined, and the 
probability of his success forecast. He 
must decide first at what level he wishes 
to work. Does he look forward to a career 
in the designing of engines? Or does he 
aspire to the job of installation engineer, 
or perhaps to that of sales representative? 
Or is he content to master the intricacies 
of the engine so that he may be a com- 
petent mechanic? Again, does he see him- 
self as master of the engines of a ship 
afloat, or of a power-generating station 
ashore, as the pilot of an airplane, the 
operator of a truck, or the engine-man of 
a railroad locomotive? 


What are the abilities essential to success? 


So far as the Diesel engine is concerned, 
there appears to have been no research 
that would produce objective evidence of 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities essential 
to successful work in this field. Opinions 
expressed in the literature suggest that in 
order to prepare successfully for the high- 
est level occupations, the aspirant will need 
an analytical, mathematical mind and a 
strong visual imagination (28), in order 
to master the engineering course in college 
and to apply his knowledge in subse- 
quent practical work. As an operator or 
mechanic, the personal qualifications he 
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will need most are the habits of close at- 
tention and carefulness. For any level, 
good health, especially sound sight and 
hearing, are essential (9). Because the 
whole field is still partially developed, 
success in it requires a certain amount of 
pioneer spirit, foresight, alertness, adapta- 
bility, and the capacity for hard work 
(17). Each of the specialized occupations 
—as marine engineer, airplane pilot, etc. 
—will have its own requirements in per- 
sonal attributes. For further discussion of 
engineering and mechanical aptitudes one 
should consult Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing by W. V. Bingham (Harpers, 
1937). 


What preparation is necessary and where 
may it be obtained? 

For the higher engineering posts, col- 
lege training is virtually essential. Any 
good engineering college will provide the 
required technical and theoretical instruc- 
tion. For most other occupations in this 
field, a good basic training in the tech- 
nical department of a high school, or in 
a vocational school, is the prelude to a 
more or less extensive training period, de- 
pending upon the area of specialization. 
This basic training need not be specifi- 
cally on the Diesel engine. In fact, a gen- 
eral but thorough grounding in the fun- 
damentals of internal combustion engines 
and the principles of physics and me- 
chanics is usually preferable to more in- 
tensive specialized training. The subse- 
quent period of practical training is a re- 
quired part of the vocational preparation 
of all, including the college-trained engi- 
neer. Glowing promises of lucrative em- 
ployment, found in the advertising 


literature of some proprietary schools, 
should be carefully checked with local 
employers before any decisions are based 
upon them. 
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How does one enter the occupation and 
advance in it? 

In finding employment, the young man 
will be guided by the opportunities for 
beginners appearing in the particular field 
in which he purposes to specialize. The 
engineering-college graduate will usually 
take a position with a manufacturer of 
Diesel engines. After a short apprentice- 
ship, or training period, in various parts 
of the plant, he will usually be assigned 
to a position of some limited authority and 
responsibility, his subsequent advance- 
ment depending upon his abilities and the 
policies of the firm by which he is em- 
ployed. He may later establish himself in 
his own business. The beginner without 
an engineering degree may find his first 
job in a factory and, through careful ap- 
plication and study, become a skilled me- 
chanic, or even, in cases of rare ability, 
achieve advancement equal to that pos- 
sible to the man trained in an engineering 
college. Or he may begin as a helper in a 
power plant, as a wiper or oiler on a ship, 
or in an automobile or airplane repair shop 
and advance by the method usual in the 
particular occupation chosen. In many of 
these occupations he will find labor unions 
whose requirements must be conformed 
to. In other branches—as marine and sta- 
tionary engineering—he will find require- 
ments fixed by law, and examinations re- 
quired for license. 


Union requirements 

There are no labor unions of Diesel 
engine workers as such. Each of the skilled 
trades which contributes to the manufac- 
ture and operation of the engines has its 
own labor organization. Thus the ma- 
chinists, tool-makers, painters, and other 
workers in the factory in which Diesel 
engines are made are eligible for mem- 
bership in the unions connected with 
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these several trades. Similarly the power 
plant and stationary engine operators may 
belong to unions of electricians, stationary 
engineers, or others. Marine engineers are 
included in the membership of organiza- 
tions of licensed ships’ officers. 


What compensation may one reasonably 
expect? 

Compensation varies with the occupa- 
tion and with the responsibility of the 
position. No salary data are available for 
Diesel workers, as distinguished from 
similar workers on other types of power- 
producing equipment. It is probable that 
workers in the Diesel field receive com- 
pensation about equal to that paid to 
workers in other power-machine occupa- 
tions. Data regarding salaries of engi- 
neers may be found in Mechanical 
Engineering as a Career, published by the 
Institute for Research, Chicago, 1931. 
According to this source, “The . . . young 
college graduate . . . during the first year 
is generally paid from $25 to $35 a week, 
and an average of $35 weekly for the 
second year. Thereafter, the salary .. . 
may vary from $2,500 to $3,500 a year.” 

The earnings of auto-mechanics are 
discussed in Auto Mechanics as an Occu- 
pation, by Claire Chalaron and Marion 
Moise, a pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. Here it 
is stated that “. . . the salary of the helper 
or beginner is from $6 to $25 a week. ... 
The skilled mechanic earns from $28 to 
$48 weekly. . . . The exceptional specialist 
receives from $45 to $75 per week.” 

Information respecting wages paid to 
machinists is presented in The Occupa- 
tion of the Machinist, by S. N. Horton, 
another pamphlet published by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. 

The following scale of wage rates is 
given for 1935: 


Maximum Minimup, 
perhour per how 


Sheet Metal Diemakers. . . $1.15 $ .90 


Drop Forge Diemakers... 1.50 1.10 
EN au, no. en a 1.10 90 
Machine Repair and Main- 

tenance Men ........ 85 80 
Planers, Shapers, Milling 

EL. nc sos ca'diee's 1.00 90 
Lathes and Universal 

I case ckeeweew 1.00 90 


The salaries of marine and stationary 
engineers are determined largely by the 
size of the ship or the power plant, as the 
case may be. Pilots, auto, bus, and tractor 
operators, and mechanics are paid in ac- 
cordance with the rates current in the 
localities in which they work. 


How many persons of each sex are em- 
ployed? 
There are no figures available. At 
present the whole field virtually excludes 
women. 


Geographic distribution 

Diesel engines of all sorts are in 
operation in all parts of the country and 
on the seas and inland waterways. The 
largest use on land has been made in the 
southwestern portion of the country. 
Large industrial centers naturally offer 
more opportunities than rural areas and 
small villages; but many small power 
plants have been installing Diesel engines, 
and the farm tractor, the bus, and the air- 
plane may be found almost anywhere. 


What is the probable future trend of em- 
ployment? 

The future of the Diesel engine is 
necessarily uncertain. But in any case, 
since the Diesel engine is a substitute for, 
rather than an addition to, other types of 
engines, it seems unlikely that there will 
be any great expansion of new employ- 
ment because of its future development. 
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In the words of one writer (15), ‘The 
Diesel does not open up a vast new field 
of employment either in manufacturing, 
operating, Of servicing. . Where a 
Diesel engine replaces a steam engine or 
purchased power, the owner already has 
a trained operating personnel with power- 
plant experience who can be trained in a 
few weeks in new duties by the engine- 
builder’s representative. . . . The manu- 
facturing problems . . . are essentially the 
same. . . and few if any new mechanics 
are required.” Another (17) reports that 
opportunities in railroad shops are limited 
because positions are usually filled by old 
employes who are sent to the factory to 
learn the Diesel engine. And the same 
source indicates that for Diesel trucks, 
autos, and tractors, specially trained opera- 
tors are not mecessary. 

As against these statements, it may be 
noted that one study concluded that “In 
the production, sale, and installation of 
Diesel engines there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the college-trained boy who has 
majored in mechanical engineering. . . .” 
(9). And opposed to a previously cited 
statement is another (28) to the effect 
that the present demand for Diesel en- 
gine operators is “considerable.” 


What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this occupation? 

In view of the diversity of occupations 
represented in the field, it would appear 
impossible to generalize respecting ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. These will be 
largely determined by the specific nature 
of the job. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of circumstances more widely dif- 
ferent than those in which the airplane 
pilot works and those in which the marine 
engineer carries on his daily routine. How- 
ever, one element common to all applica- 
tions of the Diesel engine is its newness 
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(17). This factor suggests bovh the ad 
vantage of a field with almost unlimited 
possibilities of expansion, and, on the 
other hand, the disadvantage of sharing 
with all novel ente fprises a large element 
of uncertainty. , 


Professional associations, etc. 

Diesel 
engine workers. The Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 2 West 45th Street. 
New York City, collects information con- 
cerning manufacturing processes, indus- 


There are no associations of 


trial conditions, volume of sales, and some 
data on wages, hours, etc. in manufactur 
ing plants. 
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printing, containing informati n Diesel 
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statement of its many applications in industry 
and transportation, and the recent expansion of its 
use; (3) a brief description of various occupations 
in the field; and (4) a discussion of employment 
opportunities. The first three divisions are recom- 
mended; the fourth should be interpreted cauti- 
ously. For counselors and high school students. 

29. Newell, A. B. Vest Pocket Diesel 
Manual. New York, Diesel Publications, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. 94. 50 cents. 


DIESEL ENGINE 
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A concise compendium of technical information 
No occupational information. 

30. Orton, A. The Diesel Engine. (Pit- 
man’s Technical Primer Series No. 59). New 
York, Pitman and Sons, 1923. Pp. 111 
85 cents. 

An introductory treatment of principles, con 
struction, and operation. Suitable for high school 
or college. No occupational information 

31. Rosbloom, Julius. Diesel Handbook 
Jersey City, N. J., Diesel Engineering Insti 
tute, 1936. Pp. 544. $5.00. 

“A practical book of instruction 
for guidance. 


Has no value 


32. Rosbloom, Julius. Diesel Questions 
and Answers. Bayonne, N. J., Julius Ros 
bloom, 1932. Pp. $2.00 ied 

Designed as a text, particularly to prepare candi 
dates for examinations. College level 


33. Shephard, Harold F. Diesel Engine 
Design. San Francisco, Wiley Pp. 227. 
$3.00. 

A technical book. No value for guidance. 

34. Sothern, J. W. Marine Diesel Oil En- 
gines. London, Technical Press, 1935. Pp. 
1090. 45s. 

Arranged as a textbook for Board of Trade ex 
aminations. No guidance value. 

35. Vanderdoes, J., and others. Diesel En- 
gine Details and Management. Scranton, Pa., 
International Textbook Co., 1935. Pp. 79 
$2.00. 

An International Correspondence Schools text. 

36. Vanderdoes, J., and others. High 
Speed Diesel Engines. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1935. Pp. 81. $1.80. 

An International Correspondence Schools text. 

37. Vanderdoes, J., and others. Stationary 
Diesel Engines. Scranton, Pa., International 


Textbook Co., 1935. Pp. 75. $1.75. 


An International Correspondence Schools text. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Diesel Digest, 338 Bradbury Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Cal. $2.50 per year. 


Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. $3.00 per year. 


Diesel Progress, 2 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. $3.00 per year. 


These publications carry articles of a technical 
nature, together with accounts of new installations 
and applications of Diesel engines. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The Fourth of a Series of Monthly Surveys Presented by the 
National Occupational Conference 
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Opportunities in Journalism 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 


P ROMISING opportunities 
for men in journalism, but less promising 
opportunities for women, are suggested 
by the placement records of collegiate 
schools and departments of journalism, as 
reported to the National Occupational 
Conference. In March, 1937, an inquiry 
was directed to the thirty-one member in- 
stitutions' of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
Three questions were asked: 

1. How many persons of each sex com- 
pleted your professional course in 
journalism during the academic year 
1935-1936? 

2. How many of these persons have since 
found employment in positions which 
you regard as being within the field of 
journalism: 

A. through the efforts of your place- 
ment office and staff? 
B. through other means? 

3. Have you other data, or can you sug- 

gest other sources of information re- 


garding the employment situation in 
this field ? 


Replies were received from twenty-one 
of the institutions. A summary of these 
responses indicates that approximately 
eighty-five per cent of the men and sixty- 





1 Listed in Marsh, C. S., American Universities 
and Colleges. Washington, American Council on 
Education. 1936. Pp. 102-103. 


four per cent of the women had found em- 
ployment in the field of journalism at the 
time of the inquiry. The lower percentage 
in the case of the women is due partly to 
an employer preference for men and part- 
ly to withdrawal upon marriage. 

To be more specific, among the men, a 
total of 329 of the 388 journalism grad- 
uates are known to their alma maters to 
have obtained jobs in journalism. Of the 
remaining fifty-nine, the institutions gen- 
erally report they have no knowledge. Of 
a total of 262 women who were graduated 
at the same time, 168 are known to be 
working in the profession for which they 
prepared. Among the remaining ninety- 
four are found those who succumbed to 
the attractions of marriage, and a large per- 
centage about whose status the institutions 
are uninformed. In a few cases, the grad- 
uates are continuing their professional 
education in the post-graduate divisions 
of the universities. This is true of both 
men and women. 

In general, it appears to be much easier 
for men to enter the profession than for 
women. Several heads of schools and de- 
partments of journalism report that they 
have no difficulty in placing men grad- 
uates; some even receive more requests 
than they have graduates to recommend. 
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The director of one western school says, 
for example: “During the past year the 
calls for graduates have been so great 
that they are embarrassing us.” Another 
school, in the South, reports that it has 
“three times as many requests for men as 
we have graduates to fill the positions.” 
The director of this school adds that he 
believes “the demand for good men is still 
on the increase.” From the chairman of 
the department of journalism in a south- 
western university comes the statement: “I 
could have placed twice as many men as we 
graduated last year.’” A dean replies from 
an eastern university school of journalism 
that his placement bureau has had “more 
openings for men than it has been possible 
to fill.” From another university in a 
neighboring state, the director of the jour- 
nalism department writes: “Right now we 
have an actual shortage of capable news 
men... . Practically all of our senior men 
are tentatively placed.’” The only discord- 
ant note in this general chorus is contained 
in a statement from one of the schools 
that “we have many requests for experi- 
enced people. [It is} difficult for those 
just out of school to obtain experience.” 


Few OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 


There are several references, however, 
to the difficulty of placing women. With 
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only one exception—an institution for 
men—each of the schools quoted as having 
indicated a shortage of male graduates de- 
clares that the situation is quite different 
when it comes to the placement of women. 
Even the director who found the demand 
twice as great as his supply of men grad- 
uates adds that “while it is easy for a boy 
to find newspaper work, the opposite is 
true about girls.” Another has found that 
“women are difficult to place.” A third, 
who was being pressed by editors for met 
says: “‘It is harder to place the girls.” 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


Schools or departments of journalism in 
the following colleges and universities 
supplied placement data for the National 
Occupational Conference survey: 

University of Colorado, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Georgia, University 
of Illinois, State University of Iowa, Kan- 
sas State College, University of Kansas, 
Louisiana State University, Marquette 
University, University of Minnesota, Ohio 
State University, University of Oklahoma, 
University of Oregon, Pennsylvania State 
College, Rutgers University, University of 
Southern California, Syracuse University, 
University of Texas, University of Wash- 
ington, Washington and Lee University, 
and University of Wisconsin. 


PLACEMENT OF 1935-36 GRADUATES OF 
TWENTY-ONE SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


As Reported to National Occupational Conference in March, 1937 














Number of Number Placed La ~ Pe “4 
Sex Graduates | Through Placement Office | Otherwise Total* — 
_ <a 388 135 97 329 85 
Women .......... 262 81 53 168 64 
NE Dita ww sid 650 216 150 | 497 76 














* The totals are greater than the sums of the two columns. This is due to the fact that 
three of the institutions reporting were unable to report office placements and outside place 
ments separately. The graduates of these institutions consequently are represented only io 


the “total” column. 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION 


The 1938 Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY AGAIN 


CONVENTIONS come home to roost. Or 
perhaps they are just bread cast upon the 
waters. During the 1930 convention, 
under the combined influence of climate 
and oratory, we ventured to print our idea 
of what the program should have been, 
and in 1935, just before the battle, re- 
printed the idea as an indication of what 
the program should be (see OCCUPATIONS, 
February, 1935), and now, looking for- 
ward to 1938 and again to Atlantic City, 
we must make good on the idea or con- 
sign it to the limbo of lost causes. How- 
ever, we have taken the first step in mak- 
ing 1938 one in a series of bigger and 
better conventions. Lynn A. Emerson, al- 
though beset by many administrative 
problems of his own in a new and im- 
portant position, has taken over the bur- 
den of the chairmanship of the program 
committee. He is Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Yonkers, N. Y. and has had 
wide experience in various parts of the 
country both in public schools and in the 
YMCA. Along with Edgar M. Stover, 
chairman of the New Orleans program 


committee, we have canvassed the past, 
present, and future. We are agreed on the 
desirability of few — very few — set 
speeches, of much activity, questioning, 
and discussion, and of the discovery of 
new ideas and latent talent among all 
those engaged in the work of vocational 
guidance. Now comes the time for the 
cooperation of the entire membership. 
Will you not send to Dr. Emerson your 
most helpful thoughts and your offers of 
aid? NVGA is exceedingly fortunate in 
having an outstanding educator as chair- 
man who wishes to bring to the members 
the best work in the field. 

Last month’s communication brought 
two pieces of fan mail, both from Massa- 
chusetts and both very gratifying. Miss 
Ginn suggests that the letter become a 
monthly feature. Well, here it is, number 
two in what may be a series, if there is 
enough to say. She makes a number of 
other suggestions which we shall be glad 
to follow insofar as it is possible to do so. 
She closes with the remark, “The board- 
walk looks alluring.” To which we know 
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no reply but, “O. K., Susie, it’s a date!” 
In fact, let it be a date for every member 
of the Association. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 





Editorship Changes Hands 


et 


With this issue of Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, Fred 
C. Smith voluntarily retires as Editor. 
Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association have appointed 
Harry D. Kitson as Editor for Volume 
16, beginning with the issue for Octo- 
ber, 1937 








An Appreciation 

Frep C. SMITH was editor of the 
magazine longer than was any previous 
editor. The original Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin was edited by W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association from 1915 to 1918. 
Anne S. Davis of Chicago edited four 
numbers in 1921-22, and Frederick J. 
Allen served from December, 1922, to 
February, 1927, a little over four years. 

Dr. Smith has had ten full years of 
service, 1927-1937. 

With the sudden passing of Mr. Allen, 
it was fortunate indeed that Fred Smith 
could come to Harvard University, com- 
bining a number of duties, such as teach- 
ing a class in vocational guidance, serving 
as registrar and appointment secretary for 
the School of Education, editing the 
magazine, and carrying on studies leading 
to his Doctor's degree, which was ob- 
tained in June, 1929. It was a very happy 
solution to. find Dr. Smith ready to un- 
dertake this work, and the old Vocational 
Guidance Magazine was catried on with- 
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out a break. Under his editorship and 
managetship the magazine grew in Cir- 
culation and influence and, aside from the 
small allotment of salary for Dr. Smith, 
the magazine became practically self-sup- 
porting. Dr. Smith’s urbanity and practical 
wisdom were extremely valuable in the 
selection of material useful for counselors. 
His active interest in the work of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and especially the section dealing 
with occupational information, kept his 
interest practical and helpful to workers 
in the field. 

In June, 1933, after six years of his 
editorship, the magazine was taken over 
by the National Occupational Conference 
and the name changed to OccuPATIONS, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

While dean of a state university Dr. 
Smith will continue his work as executive 
secretary of the National Association and 
will continue to have a weighty influence 
in the movement and in the welfare 
of the magazine. It is a pleasure to know 
that at least one university dean under- 
stands vocational guidance and will foster 
it as a powerful influence in education. 

JoHN M. BREWER 
Graduate School, 
Harvard University 
i 


The New Editor 


Harry D. Kitson brings to the maga- 
zine editorship a wealth of experience as 
a teacher and as an unusually active mem- 
ber of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. For seven years he has been 
a member of the Editorial Board. 

Following his graduation from Hiram 
College in 1909, Dr. Kitson earned the 
advanced degrees at the University of 
Minnesota (A.M. 1913) and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Ph.D. 1915) where he 
served on the faculty until 1919. During 
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the World War he was a First Lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery Corps, AEF, and 
then became Professor of Psychology at 
Indiana University where he remained 
until 1925. As Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, since 1925 he probably 
has instructed more vocational counselors 
and turned out more Doctors of Philos- 
ophy in Vocational Guidance than any 
other one person. 

Dr. Kitson was president of NVGA 
in 1923-24, and served as a trustee 
1924-27 and 1934-37. As Chairman of 
the Committee on Radio in Education he 
has supervised weekly vocational guidance 
programs on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s American School of the Air for 
the past three years. He was first presi- 


dent of the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations, holds 
membership in various other educational 
associations, and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to OCCUPATIONS and _ various 
other educational journals. His books are 
many, a monument to his ability and skill 
as a teacher, counselor, and author. 

We welcome Dr. Kitson to the edi- 
torship of the official publication of 
NVGA and NOC, knowing full well 
that his best efforts will be directed con- 
stantly toward advancement of the maga- 
zine and its service in the fields to which 
it is dedicated. 

EpwIn A. LEE 

Director, National Occupational 
Conference 
New York 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARIE McNAMARA 


Roy A. Hinderman, Supervisor of Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 

tion, Denver Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colorado, will 

edit “Branch Association Activities” beginning with the October issue, and 

all news items should be sent to him in the future. He will welcome 

descriptions of successful policies used in establishing new branches and 
in increasing the membership of established branches. 


ATLANTA 
A dinner meeting of the Atlanta 


Branch was held on March 19, with a 
panel discussion on the subject, ‘What 
Impressed You Most at the NVGA Con- 
vention?” Speakers included H. H. Bix- 
ler, Director of Research and Guidance, 
Board of Education; Irene B. Daniels of 
the Opportunity School; Kendall Wei- 
siger, Educational Director, Southern Bell 
Telephone Company; Lota Orr, C. H. 


Kicklighter, and Jessie Kitchens. Willis 
Sutton, Superintendent of the Atlanta 
Schools, summarized vocational trends re- 
vealed at the convention. 

Plans were made for members to view 
motion pictures of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps exhibit held in New Orleans. 


Caprrat District or New York 
“Guidance on the Two Levels of Edu- 


cation, the Elementary School and the 
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Junior High School” was the topic of 
one of the two meetings that the Capital 
District Guidance Association held in 
April. J. Cayee Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of elementary educa- 
tion in New York State, spoke on the 
elementary school, and Harrison Van 
Cott, State Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools, discussed the junior high school. 
At the May meeting, “The High Schoo! 
and College Guidance Needs and Prac- 
tices” was the theme of a panel discus- 
sion by prominent guidance workers. 


Cuicaco 

Within the year since its revival the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation has gained more than fifty mem- 
bers and is now an energetic organization 
full of enthusiasm and new ideas. Ad- 
dresses during the year included: Forrest 
A. Kingsbury, “Present Status of the 
Testing Movement,” and Robert M. Mc- 
Murry, “The Work of the Psychological 
Corporation.” 

A luncheon meeting in conjunction 
with the Northwestern University Per- 
sonnel Convention was held last Novem- 
ber, and in January a panel on “‘Attain- 
ing Vocational Adjustment,”” was held at 
Lane High School. 

A report on the New Orleans Conven- 
tion was made at the annual meeting on 
March 22, by M. P. Nelson of North 
Park College and Florence E. Clark, 
secretary of the Association. Subsequently 
officers were elected, and the retiring 
president, Lester J. Schloerb, delivered 
his report for the year. 


CinciInNaTI 

One of the most interesting 1937 meet- 
ings of the Cincinnati Vocational Gui- 
dance Association dealt with “High- 
Lights in Guidance.” Delegates to the 
New Orleans convention related some of 
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the outstanding national developments in 
the field, described interesting new gui- 
dance projects undertaken by the various 
States, and discussed trends in occupa- 
tional research. Local representatives from 
the Employment Center, the University, 
the public schools, character building 
agencies, the NYA and the CCC indicated 
the newest guidance developments in 
their organizations. 

The latest occupational research and 
other guidance publications on display 
were listed in mimeographed form. Pos- 
ters available for guidance purposes were 
exhibited. 

The Federal Art Project in Cincinnati 
has produced a series of fifteen colorful 
posters showing the relationship of school 
subjects to occupations. One poster, en- 
titled “Training in Art,”’ illustrates the 
work done by the decorator, the art 
teacher, the photographer, and the win 
dow trimmer. Another poster on ‘‘Occu- 
pations Related to Mathematics,” illus- 
trates the work done by the bank worker, 
the civil engineer, the draftsman, the ac- 
countant. The material for the posters 
was furnished by the Occupational Re 
search and Counseling Division of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Locai 
selors are using these posters in their 
respective schools. A special set of the 
fifteen posters may be borrowed for the 
cost of expressage by writing to Paul 
Craft, director of the Federal Art Project, 
in care of the Horace Mann School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Cincinnati Association, because of 
many demands, has reprinted a limited 
number of copies of the pamphlet, An 
Introduction to the Study of Occupations. 
This pamphlet includes suggestions for 
disseminating occupational information as 
a part of various school subjects, and 
gives lists of selected occupations for boys 
and girls with a simple description of 


coun- 
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each. It may be obtained from the Cincin- 
nati Vocational Guidance Association, 
216 East Ninth Street, for 35 cents. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion on April 28, W. Roland Allen, Per- 
sonnel Director of L. S. Ayres and Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, a member of the 
President's Committee for Vocational 
Education, was the speaker. 


ConNECTICUT 
A recently printed bulletin of the Con- 
necticut Vocational Guidance Association 
contained a message from President Mil- 
lard S. Darling, a résumé of the Guidance 
Program at the Hamden High School, 
Hamden, by Herbert A. Landry, Princi- 
pal, and Harry A. Becker, Director of 
Guidance. Other articles were: “Objec- 
tives of a Guidance Program for After- 
School Days’ by Bernice Stevens Smith, 
Vocational Guidance Director, YWCA, 
New Haven; and “Qualities of a Coun- 
selor’” by Sigmund Adler, Chief Coun- 
selor, Hartford High School. Other 
guidance activities in the Connecticut 
Schools were also reported. 


Dertrorr 

O. R. Yoder of Michigan State Hos- 
pital, Ypsilanti, Michigan, guest speaker 
at the March meeting of the Detroit 
Branch, discussed various behavior types 
common at the institution for the insane, 
explaining modern methods of treatment 
used. He also told of the use of insulin in 
treating cases of dementia precox. 

Anna Lalor Burdick, Agent, Industrial 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, was 
the guest speaker at the April meeting 
which was held jointly with the Girls’ 
Work Council. 

Mrs. Burdick said there was need for 
the confidence of youth in all social move- 
ments. She stressed the larger scope of 
the work of woman today and stated that 


since 1884 the number of occupations 
suitable for women had increased from 
six to practically every occupational field, 
She pointed out that the present shift of 
emphasis to quality rather than quantity 
of production meant that workers were 
chosen with greater care than ever be 
fore. She viewed placement as an integral 
part of the national problem. 

The need now, said the speaker, is to 
get people of satisfactory mental level, 
who are on relief, back to work. In- 
creased demands for personnel in social 
security work were noted by the speaker. 
She found the fields of public health 
nursing, business machine operation, 
banking, photography, and commercial 
art uncrowded, but warned against en- 
tering the over-supplied professions such 
as law and medicine. 

Mrs. Burdick advocated an increase in 
school shops and in all kinds of work 
performance, with training for areas 
rather than for specific jobs. 


District oF COLUMBIA 
A luncheon meeting on May Ist con- 
cluded the program of the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of the District of 
Columbia for the present academic year. 
Mrs. Concha Romero James of the Pan- 
American Union spoke to those attending 
the luncheon on “Guidance in South 
American Countries.” At this meeting of- 
ficers for next year were elected. 


Hono.utu 
From our most recently established 
branch comes the following message: 


We have received the charter for the 
Honolulu Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. We appreciate very 
much the receipt of this for it makes us feel 
that we are itely a part of your organiza- 
tion and also makes us aware of our respon- 
sibility in doing an effective piece of work. 





WERT. 
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MaryLanb 

About 125 persons were present to 
hear Morris S. Viteles, associate professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
prominent industrial psychologist, speak 
at the April meeting of the Maryland 
Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. 
Viteles said in part: 

Successful use of tests made in vocational 
guidance depends more upon the counselor's 
skill in interpretation than upon the tests 
themselves. In analyzing the mental resources 
of the individual many methods are inaccu- 
rate. In this group are included teachers’ 
reports on school records, which are often 
biased and subjective. Scientific, objective, 
psychological tests have been developed. 
These tests have the advantage that they are 
objective and are tests made by experience. 
Also, results in these tests may be obtained 
in a relatively short time. Numerous bigger 
and better tests have been developed, but our 
immediate problem is not the question of the 
tests themselves, or whether they should be 
used, but rather the method of more intelli- 
gently using them. Tests are simply helpful 
tools. They should be used only by experts. 
They are merely clinical aids and call for 
the clinical approach in their application. 
Results of tests require the interpretation of 
experienced examiners. In the future, it may 
be possible to determine results of these 
tests by formulz. This is absolutely impos- 
sible now. Today we need better trained 
counselors—specialists in a distinct vocation. 


New JERSEY 

The sectional conference of the New 
Jersey Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, held in Asbury Park on March 20 
in connection with the Vocational Arts 
Association, sttuck a new key-note of 
optimism. Speakers pointed out to a large 
audience that the present and the imme- 
diate futures were brighter for the em- 
ployment of youth. 

Jason Kemp of the Roosevelt School 
faculty in Rahway, presided, and P. M. 
Russell of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, delivered the main address on 
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the topic, “Occupational Opportunities 
in New Jersey.” 

In his discussion, Mr. Russell revealed 
that in New Jersey the index for factory 
employment in January, 1937, was close 
to the 1929 figure. Showing that the in- 
dustrial situation of this state is better 
than that for the country as a whole, 
Mr. Russell explained that with the surge 
of reémployment there was a dilution of 
industrial efficiency due to the fact that 
so many new workers had to be trained. 
Most of the new workers taken into in- 
dustry will be young people, he said. The 
speaker stated that 57 per cent of those 
hired in 43 industries during 1936 were 
under 25 years of age. A conservative 
estimate indicated that in 1937 approxi- 
mately 25,000 young people will get jobs, 
and a major portion of these jobs will go 
to people between the ages of 16 and 20. 

The same topic was discussed from the 
public school point of view by J. Kirk 
Seaton, counselor of the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth; 
from the university point of view by 
Fredericka Belknap, personnel director of 
the New Jersey College for Women; from 
industry's point of view by J. W. Dietz, 
Western Electric Company; and from the 
vocational school point of view by Ed- 
ward Berman of the Bayonne Vocational! 
School. 

Mr. Seaton showed the need for a more 
thorough follow-up program in the 
schools, and asserted that it is an im- 
portant function of guidance not only to 
place students on jobs, but also to carry 
on a careful follow-up program in order 
to make the program effective. 

Miss Belknap gave evidence to show 
that there were increasing employment 
opportunities for women in the fields of 
teaching, secretarial and office work, li- 
brary work, social and religious work, 


fashion designing, and photography. 
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Mr. Berman reported that although 
there was an increasing demand for res- 
taurant workers, and that employment in 
the needle and metal trades was good, de- 
mand for workers in the printing trades 
was decreasing. It is almost impossible, 
Mr. Berman stated, for a young person 
under 18 to get a job which means any- 
thing. 

Mr. Dietz emphasized the duty of in- 
dustry to the worker, and stated that in- 
dustry must do more to be worthy of the 
young workers. He also pointed out five 
good questions to ask in testing the suit- 
ability of a job: Does the work suit me? 
Does it pay adequately? Does it offer 
security? Does it provide helpful and con- 
structive supervision? and, Does it offer 
congenial physical working conditions? 

The annual meeting of the Association 
was held at Rutgers University on April 
15th, with Arnold Hess of the State 
Teachers College in Newark, presiding. 
The main address was by John R. Pat- 
terson, Supervising Principal, Roselle, on 
“The Function of Guidance in Relation 
of the Slow Learners in Our Secondary 
Schools.” 

Following the main address the topic 
was discussed from the point of view 
of English by Michael B. Gilligan, Abra- 
ham Clark High School, Roselle; and 
from the point of view of home economics 
by Josephine Raub, of the Rahway 
Schools. 


New York 

The latest information about jobs in 
radio, stage, millinery factories, dress 
design, trucking, and baking was given 
by leaders from these fields at the final 
spring meeting of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, held at the 
Iroquois Hotel on May 4, 1937. Peggy 
Converse, a Broadway actress, urged that 
candidates for acting parts on the New 


York stage acquire stamina, pluck, and 
some financial reserve to offset the dis- 
couraging rebuffs accorded by producers 
and casting agents. Joyce Harris, Assist. 
ant Personnel Manager of the National 
Broadcasting Co., described what NBC 
employees do in the various departments 
of executive, artists’ service, programming, 
publicity, sales, engineering, legal, man- 
agement, treasury and government servic« 
Miss Harris advised those desirous of en- 
tering the field to study the makeup of 
radio programs, enter any available ele- 
mentary job and await opportunities for 
specialization, or to enter from an estab- 
lished career in the more professional tech- 
nical, musical, or dramatic branches. 

The work of hat blockers, straw braid 
operators (now in demand), and other 
millinery operatives was described by 
Rosalind Weiss, Chairman of the Mil- 
linery Department of New York's Central 
High School for Needle Trades. She 
pointed out the need for acquiring skills 
in allied trades such as lampshade making 
in order to supplement work during dull 
seasons. She reported a demand for expert 
men blockers receiving $40-$75 per weck. 

Pauline Fields, a manufacturer of 
dresses, advised aspirants with a definite 
flair for dress designing careers to enter 
through the practical retailing field or 
from an established school of design. She 
said that public school courses in pattern 
making, sketching, cutting, and draping 
offer a good foundation. She reported ex- 
perienced sketchers as earning $35-$50 
weekly, assistant designers $45-$70, and 
designers still more. 

The development of new opportunities 
in trucking were predicted by Leo Golden, 
Regional President, Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Co. He reported workers in this oc- 
cupation receiving $75 or more per week 
whether business was rushed or slack. 
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William Steinmetz, President of the 
Retail Bakers Association of the Eastern 
States, spoke on increasing opportunities 
in the baking industry and stated that 
experienced bakers are now receiving 
$42-$75 per week. He praised the instruc- 
tion in baking afforded by the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago and by the 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, William U. Bruch, 
Director of the Western Union Messenger 
School; Vice-president, Philip Goold, Vo- 
cational director, 23rd Street YMCA; 
Secretary, Alexander Liveright, New York 
State Employment Service; Treasurer, D. 
Arthur Straight, Personnel Manager, 
C. I. T. Corporation. 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The spring conference of the Northern 


California VGA, held at Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, on May 1, 
was addressed by Margaret Bennett, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pasadena Schools, on 
“Problems and Methods of Group Gui- 
dance.” 

“Problems of Individual Counseling” 
was the theme of afternoon group meet- 
ings. Some problems discussed were: 
“Techniques of the Interview,” ‘View- 
point and Practices on the Use of Ob- 
jective Data in Counseling Individual 
Students,”” “Vocational Counseling,” “‘Or- 
ganization of a Counseling Service in a 
Secondary School,” “Counseling for Life 
Adjustment,” and “The Problem of 
Reading in the Secondary Schools and 
Colleges.” 

At a general afternoon session, Evelyn 
Clements spoke on the credential require- 
ments for California state counselors. 


ONTARIO 
A general meeting of the Ontario As- 
sociation, held in the Windsor Arms 
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Hotel, Toronto, on March 30, was ad- 
dressed by F. P. Gavin, Principal of the 
Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers, Hamilton, honorary president 
of the Association, on the subject, ‘Vo- 
cational Guidance.” The speaker led dis 
cussion that followed his address. 

March publications of the Ontario As- 
sociation include bulletins on Vocational 
Guidance in Service Clubs, by Carl §. 
Browne, Collegiate and Vocational Insti- 
tute, Peterborough, and a member of the 
Kiwanis International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance; Apprentice ships im 
Ontario, by Fred J. Hawes, Director of 
Apprenticeship, Province of Ontario; and 
Occupational Versatility, by T. H. Nel- 
son, formerly Principal, Business School, 
YMCA, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Topics and speakers at the four dinner 
meetings of the Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
for the year 1936-1937, were: ‘Voca- 
tional Guidance in the U. S. S. R., Mor- 
ris Viteles, University of Pennsylvania; 
“The School Administrator Looks at Gui- 
dance,” Herman Wessel, principal of the 
Elkins Park Junior High School, chair- 
man; “What Is New in Jobs?”, Harold 
F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; “Critical Issues in Guidance 
and Personnel,” Edwin A. Lee, Direc- 
tor, National Occupational Conference. 
Study groups with discussions on “The 
Counseling Interview,’ held for six con- 
secutive weeks, were led by Mary Rey- 
nolds Fisher, Personnel Officer, Philadel- 
phia Works Project Administration. Next 
October Gladys Palmer, University of 
Pennsylvania, will present her research 
work on labor shortages in the Philadel- 
phia area at a joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciation with the Philadelphia Personnel 
Association. 
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R Hope IsLAND 

The fourth and final meeting in the 
series of evening sessions sponsored dur- 
ing the year by the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of Rhode Island, the 
Industrial Relations Association of 
Rhode Island, and the Providence Adult 
Education Council, was held on April 7. 
James F. Rockett, State Supervisor of 
Education, took as his subject, ‘“A Merit 
Basis for the Selection of Prospective 
Teachers.’” Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Providence, dis- 
cussed the merit basis for the selection 
of teachers in the Providence schools, and 
L. J. O'Rourke, Director of Research, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., gave a concluding 
address. 

This being a meeting open to the pub- 
lic, it was attended by many leaders in 
government departments as well as inter- 
ested members of the community. Time 


was provided for questions at the close 
of the program. 


SouTH CAROLINA 

Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Oc- 
cupational Conference, spoke at the first 
of two March sessions of the South Caro- 
lina Branch on the subject: “Children of 
Confusion.”” In an interesting fashion, 
Dr. Lee pointed out that youth is con- 
fused as to occupation; as to leisure; as 
to government or politics; as to interna- 
tional relations; and as to labor and capi- 
tal. After his address Dr. Lee conducted 
a round-table discussion covering many 
phases of vocational education and gui- 
dance, in which members of the Asso- 
ciation and guests participated. 

At the second March session the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: “What We 
Have Done in the Past Year,” by E. M. 
Smith, President, South Carolina Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
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sociation; “What Are the Phases of , 
Well Rounded Guidance Program?’’, by 
C. M. Wilson, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion; ““What Guidance Activities Are Be- 
ing Carried on in Greenville High 
School,’ by Louise Y. Earle, Dean of 
Girls, Greenville High School; “What 
We Are Doing at Parker to Co-ordinate 
Guidance in the Vocational Department,” 
by John W. Gantt, Co-ordinator for Gui- 
dance Program in Parker School. 

Professor Smith invited this group to 
meet again on a day set apart for voca- 
tional education during the summer ses- 
sion of Furnam University. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Southern California Branch is com- 
piling a directory of all counseling ser- 
vices in its district in response to a long- 
felt need for more complete and accurate 
knowledge of the guidance facilities avail- 
able. This directory compilation is in 
charge of Ruth Hickox, treasurer of the 
Association, and on the staff of the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service. 

A special questionnaire is being used 
with an accompanying letter to explain 
the purpose of the survey and to define 
vocational counseling service. Three re- 
quirements are included in the definition: 
“A service having systematic knowledge 
of vocational information and facilities 
for disseminating such information; 4 
service having knowledge of training op- 
portunities available; a service providing 
facilities for inventory of the individual's 
accomplishment, aptitudes, and interests.” 

Only non-profit vocational guidance 
centers were chosen for consideration. In- 
formation is being sought as to the extent 
of facilities available, number on the staff 
and time spent in counseling, eligibility 
of clients for the service, methods by 
which counseling information is made 
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available, number of persons served, and 
fee charged. 

These data on counseling in Southern 
California will be valuable in helping 
communities to evaluate the existing ser- 
vices, and to determine the necessity for 
expanding them or for developing new 
ones. All interested groups, such as 
schools, colleges, philanthropic associa- 
tions, and service clubs have been sur- 
veyed, and letters have been sent to every 
county and community of any appreciable 
size. Copies of the directory will be avail- 
able to anyone interested. 

The Association held two meetings fol- 
lowing the National Convention at New 
Orleans. 

At a special conference sponsored 
jointly by the Bureau of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education of the California State 
Department of Education, the Adult and 
the Vocational Education Section of Los 
Angeles City Schools, and the Associa- 
tion, a joint paper, “Federal and State 
Plans for Apprenticeship,” was presented 
by William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, Washington, D. C., and John C. 
Beswick, Chief, Bureau of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, California State De- 
partment of Education. 

At a meeting held on March 30, “News 
Flashes from the Twenty-second Conven- 
tion of the NVGA” were presented. Wini- 
fred Hausam, Director of Western Per- 
sonnel Service, spoke on “The Successful 
Working Convention in Action;’’ Mar- 
garet Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools, took for her sub- 
ject, “The Growing Concept of Gui- 
dance;” Hazelle S. Moore, Vice-Principal, 
Wiggins Trade School, talked on ‘Youth 
and Its Problems To-day.” Helen Fisk, 
Associate Director, Western Personnel 
Service, summarized the reports and gave 
additional high-lights. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, Co- 
LUMBIA UNiversity. On April 30 the 
Teachers College Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association pre- 
sented its Tenth Annual Vocational Gui- 
dance Follies. The skit this year, entitled 
“Minsky Strips OccuPATIONS,” consisted 
of a burlesque on a meeting of the edi- 
torial board of OccuPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. The program 
was printed on a reproduction of the 
cover of the magazine. 

The skit was written by a committee of 
students and was directed by Ruth Cooper 
of Lakewood, N. Y. In the cast were: Vir- 
ginia Walsh and Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon of New York City; Donald E. 
Super, Savannah, Ga.; Lois Hollings- 
worth, West Branch, Ia.; Anthony C. 
Tucker, Leslie, Mich.; Henry Mendelson, 
Council Bluffs, Ia.; William English, 
Springfield, Mo.; Thelma Berger, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Bernard Ackerman, New 
York City. 

These yearly events at Teachers Col- 
lege take the form of a reunion of alumni, 
a large number of whom were present, 
as well as representatives of the New 
York City Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. In a brief 
introductory speech, Dr. Kitson reported 
certain academic activities of the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel during 
the past year. Three persons had com- 
pleted the final examinations for the Doc- 
tor’s degree, a total of twelve persons 
have matriculated for this degree, be- 
sides several hundred candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts. He also gave 
news regarding new positions to which 
alumni had been appointed. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
At the Western Michigan Vocational 
Guidance Association meeting in Grand 
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Rapids on March 19, the following off- 
cers were re-elected: Boyd R. Swem, 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Minnie E. Young, 
Grand Haven Junior High School, Presi- 
dent; and Bessie B. Baker of Wayland, 
Vice-President. Directors include O. A. 
Kirk, Fremont, R. A. Zimmerman, Mus- 
kegon, and Russell Welch, Holland. 

At the afternoon session an activity 
presentation was observed at Burton 
Junior High School, including sessions of 
the Student Senate and Student Primary 
Court. Interpretation of the Burton proj- 
ect in character education was given by a 
member of the faculty. 

“Guidance for Out-of-School Youth” 
was the topic of the evening din- 
ner meeting. Dr. Myers from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. Byram from 
Michigan State College, Principal Guyer 
from Muskegon, and prominent Grand 
Rapids persons from industry, the Na- 
tional Reémployment Service, Rehabilita- 
tion League, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Community Chest, Recreation Depart- 
ment, and public schools developed this 
theme. Arthur L. Reagh, Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, served as Chairman 
of the panel, and Dr. Myers summarized 
the discussion. 


WonkrcESTER 

“Vocational Guidance in Action” was 
the theme of the April meeting of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of Wor- 


cester, held at the Triangle Inn of ty 
YMCA. Richard D. Lambert spoke 
“What Industry Expects of Guidance 
W. Albert Lotz discussed “The Meth 
of Attack or the Interview Technique 
Walter B. Dennen presented a talk o 
“Preparation for Industry,” and Rober 
C. Cole gave a summary of the resul 
of present-day guidance. 


Nomination of Officers, NVGA 

Officers of the National Vocational Gui 
dance Association are nominated ani 
elected annually by branch association; 
and members-at-large. The Chairman of 
the nominating committee for 1937-1934 
hereby gives notice to all officers of branch 
associations that before November, 1937 
each branch association will be expected 
to nominate officers for the national asso- 











ciation for the coming year. Some branche: | 
are having meetings in June, at which | 
time these nominations may be made, and | 
other branches will be asked to make their 
nominations at their first meeting in the 
fall. 

Nominations will be received for the 
following offices: president, first vice-pres 
ident, second vice-president, and treasurer, 
and two trustees elected for a period of 
two years. These nominations should be 
sent directly to Fred C. Smith, Executive 
Secretary, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

H. M. Byram, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 
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UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Akron, Ohio 
industrial amd Educational Coordination. J. R. 
STROBEL. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Boston, Mass. 
inciples in Guidance. C. C. DUNSMORE. 
uidance for the Home-Room and Classroom 
Teacher. C. C. DUNSMORE. 
be Teaching of Occupational Information. Wi- 
suR I. GOOCH. 
easurement in Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance. WuitT1ER L. HANSON. 
be Organization and Administration of Guidance. 
Witsur I. Goocn. 
nidance Counseling. Warren T. PowELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








ducational and Vocational Guidance. Professor 
AGEE. 
Research and Studies in Occupational and Educa- 
tional Opportunities. Professor JONES. 
counseling in Schools. Mr. SuPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley, Calif. 
/ocational Guidance. Emity G. PALMER. 
Decupational Trends. BENJAMIN E. MALLARY. 
onstruction of Vocational Curricula. LYNN E. 
STOCKWELL. 
cooperative and Apprentice Education. L. E. 
STOCKWELL. 
ivic and Employment Relations. JOHN C. BESWICK. 
ocational Education. EMity G. PALMER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Introduction to Educational Measurement. Extza- 
BETH L. BisHopP. 
Educational Diagnosis. May V. SEAGOE. 
ental Hygiene. Forrest N. ANDERSON. 
hild Guidance. Forrest N. ANDERSON. 
Vocational Education. Davi J. JACKEY. 
ocational Guidance. Davip J. JACKEY. 
Problems in Vocational Education. Howarp A. 
CAMPION. 
Occupational Tests and Measurements. Howarp A. 
CAMPION. 

Occupational Analysis. SamuEL L. Fick. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 
ducational and Vocational Guidance. TERESA GER- 

TRUDE. 
ontent and Methods of Courses in Occupations. 
Teresa GERTRUDE. 













Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Fields, Summer of 1937 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
New York City 

Vocational and Educational Guidance. H. D 
KITSON. 

Analysis of Vocational Activities. H. D. Krrson 

Illustrative Lessons in Vocational and Educational 
Information. lonNA M. R. Locu 

Methods and Content of the C 
tions. IONA M. R. Locig. 

Methods and Techniques in Guidance and Person 
nel. RuTH STRANG and R. N. ANDERSON 

Placement and Employment Office Procedure. R 
N. ANDERSON. 

Field Work in Guidance and Per 
ANDERSON. 

Demonstrations of Techniques in Guidance. Wat 
TER LANGER, A. I. Gates, Leta S. HOLLING 
worTH, H. D. Krrson, SARAH M. STURTEVANT, 
EvrzaABETH D. McDowert, H. G. Rowe tt, 
RuTH STRANG, R. N. ANDERSON, GERTRUDE 
HitpretuH, Ina C. SARTORIUS, and others 

Observation of Case Study Conferences. ORRIELLE 
Murpny, R. C. CHALLMAN, and others. 

The Teacher's Part in Individual Development and 
Guidance. RUTH STRANG, R. N. ANDERSON 
Field Work in Child Guidance. R. C. CHALLMAN 
Student Personnel Administration. Saran M. 
STURTEVANT, RUTH STRANG, HARRIET HAyYEs, 

J. Hmus Miter, and specialists 

Special Problems in Student Personnel Admuinis- 
tration. SARAH M. STURTEVANT, RUTH STRANG, 
Harriet Hayes, M. C. Det Manzo, and 
MiriAM VAN WATERS. 

Field Work in Student Personnel Administration. 
SaRAH M. SturRTEVANT, RUTH STRANG, and 
OrRIELLE MurPuy. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. Harry J 
LINTON. 

Studies in Educational and Occupational Oppor 
tunities. LYNN A. EMERSON. 
Use and interpretation of Tests 
ANDREW LEON WINSOR. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Vocational Education. C. E. PARTCH. 

Commercial Education in the Secondary School. 
F. G. NICHOLS. 

The Improvement of Instruction in Commercial 
Skill Subjects. F. G. NICHOLS. 
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Principles and Practices in Vocational Guidance. 
C. E. PARTCH. 

Counseling and Organization for Vocational Gui- 
dance. JOHN M. BREWER. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Principles of Vocational Education and Guidance. 
Ciro MURTLAND. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement. Grorce E. 
MYERS. 

Coordination in Vocational Education. CLEO Murt- 
LAND. 

Administration and Supervision of Vocational 
Education. THOMAS DIAMOND. 

Seminar in Vocational Education. Grorce E. 
MYERS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Psychology of Personality. WALTER V. BINGHAM. 
Industrial Education. Homer J. SMITH. 
Guidance in the Schools. Homer J. SMITH. 
Personnel Administration. DALE YODER. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 
Albany, N. Y. 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. MARGARET 
Hayes; H. L. BAKER. 
Psychological Tests Applied to Guidance. Mar- 
GARET HAYES. 
Analysis and Counseling of Individual Pupil. 
MARGARET HAYES. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 

Supervision of Instruction in Vocational Schools. 
Mr. STEVENSON. 

Administration of Vocational Education. Mr. 
STEVENSON. 

Research in Vocational Education. R. H. SpAuLp- 
ING. 

Psychological Tests in Guidance and Vocational 
Education. Mr. WaAGARr. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance (Principles 
and Problems). Mr. STEVENSON. 

Study, Survey, and Analysis of Industrial Occupa- 
tions. R. H. SPAULDING. 

Vocational Education in New York State. RALPH 
E. Pickett and Dr. SEARs. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, III. 

Personnel Work with Girls. MARGARET E. BEN- 
NETT. 

Foundations of Guidance and Student Personnel 
Work. F. C. Rosecrance, S. A. HAMRIN, H. Y. 
McC.usky, H. D. RicHarpson, M. E. BENn- 
NETT. 

The Home-Room in Secondary Education. Cutr- 
FORD ERICKSON and E_pert K. FRETWELL. 

Measurement in Guidance, Purp J. RULON. 

Improvement of Guidance Procedures. HaroiD D. 
RICHARDSON. 

Practice in Individual Counseling and Group Gui- 


—_ S. A. Hamrin, H. D. RICHARDSON, and 
Staff. 
Student Personnel Work in College. M. E. Bey. 

NETT. 

Pupil Adjustment and Guidance in the Elementay, 

School. Roy STREET. 

Organization and Administration of Guidance. F 

C. ROSECRANCE. 

A vacation School of Counseling at College Camp 
Wis., on Lake Geneva, will be conducted by ¢ 
University and George Williams College, July 19 
to 24. 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Principles and Practices of Counseling. O. R 
CHAMBERS. 
Seminar: Newer Trends in American Education 
with special emphasis on Guidance. Dr. F. F 
POWERS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Principles of Guidance in the Junior and Senior 
High School. A. J. JONEs. 

Tests and Measurements for Vocational Teacher 
W. H. Maci1t. 

Vocational Guidance. W. C. AsuH. 

Supervision of Vocational Education. W. C. Asx 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 

Psychological Principles and Procedures in Person- 
nel Administration. B. V. Moore. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Mary JANE WYLAND 

Vocational and Educational Guidance. F. T 
STRUCK. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. LEONA ( 
BUCHWALD. 
Curricula and Courses of Study in Occupations and 
Vocational Civics. LEONA C. BUCHWALD. 
Practicum in Guidance and Personnel. R. B. Cun 
LIFFE. 
Seminar in Guidance. R. B. CUNLIFFE. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Fundamental Problems in Education—Curriculum 
and Guidance. W. M. Procror, W. V. Kaut- 
FERS, and others. 

Educational Diagnosis and Remedial Practice. “ 
V. KAULFERS. 

Principles of Personality Development. NORMAN 
FENTON. 

Educational Sociology, Advanced. P. E. Davipson 

The Guidance of Adolescent Girls. CAMILLA 
Marcia Low. 

Guidance in Educational Institutions. Miss BLOck 
NorMAN FENTON, and G. KEFAUVER. 

Seminar in Vocational Education Problems. “ 
M. Procror. 

Seminar in Guidance in Educational Institution 
W. M. Procror, N. Fenron, G. KEFAUVE 
and Misses BLock and Low. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. Russet T. 

GREGG. 

The second annual conference on Vocational and 
Educational Guidance, sponsored by the University 
and the State Department of Education will be held 
on July 23 and 24. 

Advanced Educational Guidance. Mary P. Corre. 

Studies in Educational and Occupational Informa- 
tion, Mary P. Corre. 

Methods and Materials in Teaching Guidance. 

InvING LODER. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Mansfield, Pa. 

This college will offer the regular two-hour 
course in Guidance which it commonly offers at 
the summer session. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Occupational Information. Frep C. Smitu. 
Vocational and Educational Guidance. Frep C. 
SMITH. 


Occupations Goes Fishing 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans, La. 
Principles of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
EMMA P. Coo ey. 
Occupational Information. Emma P. Coo.ey 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 

Administration of Vocational Education. WULLIAM 
S. RASCHE. 

Principles of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance. A. H. EDGERTON and others. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance Techniques 
A. H. EDGERTON. 

Seminary: Vocational and Practical Arts Education 
W. S. RASCHE. 

Research in Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Springfield, Ohio 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. M. T. Nev- 
BERG. 
Organization and Administration of Guidance. M 
T. NEUBERG. 





Errors of OCCUPATIONS are going fish 
ing this summer—fishing for the many good things they plan to serve to readers 
in the next volume, beginning with the October issue. Several preliminary casts 
into tempting pools have landed new features designed to enhance the value of the 
magazine and broaden its scope during the coming school year. 

The recent NOC Occupational Education Tour for School Superintendents force 
fully demonstrated the increasing demand for timely information on occupational 
guidance, training, and placement at the secondary school and adult levels. Also, 
the American Youth Commission finds 75 per cent of all youth receive no vocational 
guidance, and Commissioner Studebaker has expressed belief that “vocational gui- 
dance should be stressed even more than vocational education, important as the 
latter is.” 

These facts imply a challenge to all who are engaged in occupational adjustment 
work. In our editorial fishing we hope to have Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine do its full share in meeting that challenge. Our angling will be 
principally in further exploration of well-stocked streams of occupational supply 
and demand, research, economic backgrounds, rehabilitation, the relation of voca- 
tional guidance to the reduction of juvenile delinquency, additional occupational 
abstracts, and many other related channels where there are big fellows that thrill 
and satisfy. Some of the catches will come in series, and perhaps a couple of big 
ones may require special issues. Make sure NOW that you get your share of the 


catch—resolve to read every issue of OCCUPATIONS during 1937-1938. 
—THE Eprrors 
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Coming of Age in Essex County 


A SURVEY OF 10,000 


War SHOULD the commu- 
nity do for you?” a question asked of young 
people in Essex County, New Jersey, in a 
recent survey, invariably disclosed that the 
surveyees set their need for employment 
far above that of any other communal 
obligation. And with this paramount wish 
for jobs, the surveyors find, goes the con- 
comitant need for vocational guidance. 
Disturbing frequencies of job shifting by 
these youth from 16 to 24 years of age 
indicates that the influence and help of 
the counselor should continue much be- 
yond the date of youth’s first jobs. 

Coming of Age in Essex County is the 
published youth survey (described in 
OccuPATIons, April, 1937, pp. 661- 
662) conducted by Newark University 
and collaborating social agencies, directed 
by Paul S. Lazarsfeld, and sponsored by 
Lawrence S. Chase, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools. It is a preliminary report 
and not available for general distribution. 
The 126 mimeographed pages contain 
chapters on Essex County’s youth unem- 
ployment and employment, on youth's 
occupational desires, economic responsi- 


NEW JERSEY YOUTH 


bilities, leisure-time activities, schooling, 
and marital status. A chapter is devoted to 
an analysis of Negro youth. Data are based 
on a 1935 project of the New Jersey Emer- 
gency Relief Administration in which 
10,000 youth were interviewed by use of 
the census schedule developed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Opinions held about the inadequacy of 
much of present-day education would 
seem to be borne out by the fact that more 
than sixty-eight per cent of the Essex 
County employed boys surveyed have had 
no vocational training, and only twenty 
per cent of these youth are in occupa- 
tions for which they have been trained. 
Among the unemployed group there were 
nearly as many vocationally trained as un- 
trained youth. Rarely among the pre- 
viously employed group was there ex- 
pressed desire for any sort of extended 
study for a career—rather immediate oc- 
cupational training was sought. Investiga- 
tions showed that the completion of ad- 
ditional years of high school after the 
second year did not increase the likelihood 
of finding jobs for boys. 
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Among the young people at work, the 
largest numbers were found to be engaged 
in skilled or partially skilled labor, or in 
commercial white-collar work. Likewise, 
the work experience of nearly half of 
the unemployed youth had been in these 
two fields. Fewer choices of professional 
or semi-professional careers were noted 
among those with work experience, thus 
showing that work experience had induced 
a more realistic attitude toward job pos- 
sibilities. Previously employed youth 
seemed to have experienced a slightly 
shorter average period of unemployment 
than others. 

Contrasting manual workers with 
white-collar workers, the study revealed 
that the former prefer technical studies, 
marry more frequently, are more often 
self-supporting, are more satisfied with 
their chosen occupations, are more likely 
to be among the unemployed or part-time 
group and to have had an easier entrance 
to their jobs. Boys in the white-collar 
group expressed preference for business 
training, had more regular full-time work, 
and contributed fewer numbers to the un- 
employed group. They tended to eschew 
the legal and medical professions, prefer- 
ring business occupations. 

Some of the reported sex-differences in 
occupational choice bear out recent re- 
searches in this field. More girls than boys 
desired white-collar jobs, yet only two per 
cent of the girls wanted professional 
cafeefs as against twenty per cent for the 
boys. Leading feminine choices were 
teaching, dressmaking and design, nurs- 
ing and home economics, beauty culture, 
and commercial office work. 

More than one-third of the boys chose 
technical studies, one-tenth sought “office 
work,” while twenty-three per cent made 
no study choices. One ray of hope in these 
sex differences is the fact that the occupa- 
tional training of girls was misdirected 
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much less frequently than that of boys. 

Among the data on earnings are the 
median weekly wages for full-time male 
employees which ranged from $12.71 for 
the 16-18-year age-group to $20.67 for the 
22-24 year age-group. Out of their earn 
ings six per cent of the employed boys had 
to support full-time dependents, and 
eighteen per cent gave financial help to 
partial dependents. 

Much employment and wage discrimi- 
nation was unearthed in connection with 
Negro youth of the County. Yet these 
youth instanced a greater desire for pro- 
fessional training than white youth who 
expressed majority preference for business 
careers. Negroes also showed interest in 
entering the art and music fields neglected 
by other youth. 

Another encouraging statistic is that 
unemployment was greater in the 19-21 
age-group than in the older 22-24 group 
And unemployment among youth trained 
in the manual and commercial field sub- 
stantially declined as the trainees reached 
the older age level. These facts are more 
sanguine than in the case of Great 
Britain's youth where unemployment 
often increases as youth progresses into 
the twenties. 

The Essex County report should be of 
value to every counselor confronted with 
the occupational and avocational problems 
of youth. More reports may be expected 
and welcomed from the mass of data com- 
piled in the course of this recent survey. 
An important recommendation of the 
conductors of the survey might be men- 
tioned here. They recommend that the 
present wasteful trial and error method of 
youth job-getting be amended by a pro- 
gram of vocational planning to be par- 
ticipated in by the schools (patterning 
their vocational training in accord with 
rapidly changing industrial conditions) 
and by effective community placement 
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agencies such as the employment service. 
Unquestionably this Essex County report 
has shown the need and the practicality 
of surveying youth. Other studies, such as 
those to be released by the American 
Youth Commission next fall, likewise 
will contribute to the better understanding 
of the serious problems posed by a malad- 
justed economic system. 

Occupational trends as noted recently 
by London's Journal of Careers include 
prospects in training for executive respon- 
sibility in the expanding large-scale build- 
ing by public and private agencies. Sales- 
men of building supplies are in demand, 
and property management opens new 
fields for both sexes with the growth of 
large property companies. Increasing need 
for biochemists, organic chemists, food 
chemists, and chemical engineers is indi- 
cated. Trained men in the fields of geol- 
ogy, mechanical and civil engineering, and 
metallurgy are assured of places in the 
near future. Junior executive positions are 
offered after completion of their two-year 
training programs in foundry technology 
by several metal and engineering firms. 

Increasing demand is reported for 
women physicians in the public health 
services, private practice, and industrial 
medicine. Dental surgery is suggested as 
holding a future. Growing demands for 
veterinary surgeons indicate a future in 
this occupation, and increased openings 
are evident in the accounting and statis- 
tical field. An approaching shortage in 
marine engineering and _ shipbuilding 
firms, and new developments in the mar- 
keting and use of coal indicate needs for 
additional personnel in these fields. 


The vocational choices of Negro col- 
lege students in North Carolina are re- 


vealed by Charles L. Cooper in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation. Among the choices made by 538 
college men and 1,231 college women, 
teaching was elected by the largest group, 
over half of the women students selecting 
this field. Occupational fields next in or- 
der of choice were: medicine, nursing, 
social service, music, business, law, min- 
istry. Yet, despite these figures, North 
Carolina's Negro colleges offer but one 
course in social service, but two in com- 
mercial education, and only six in music. 
After a discussion of the factors involved 
in these vocational choices, Dr. Cooper 
urges that Negroes be afforded more op- 
portunity for acquiring good legal train- 
ing in order to attract more clients from 
their race, that more Negroes train for 
nursing to supply the increasing number 
of Negro hospitals under construction, 
and that more training be given in library 
work to meet the personnel demands from 
recently enlarged state library facilities. 
The University Placement Review, pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania, 
in its April issue lists 96 firms that have 
expressed interest in the university's sen- 
iors for employment after graduation. The 
list includes leading insurance, engineer- 
ing, utility, banking, manufacturing, and 
retailing concerns of the nation. Many of 
them send personnel interviewers to the 
campus. The Review reports that items of 
most interest to prospective employers are 
scholastic record, extra curricular activi- 
ties, part-time work program, personality 
traits, and the degree of interest mani- 
fested by the student in the concern inter- 
viewing him. The list of firms should be 
most useful to placement departments of 
other institutions of higher learning who 
wish to solicit visits from industrial per- 
sonnel men. The University Placement 
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Service reports that the majority of its 
registrants are employed at the time of 
registering and that they use the Service 
rimarily as a stepping-stone to a better 
job. The Placement Service, already mod- 
estly endowed, is campaigning for a de- 
servedly substantial increase in endow- 
ment. The Review reports growing in- 
terest in student placement by other uni- 
versities as instanced by their inquiring 
for details of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s service. 

Teachers who use vocational guidance 
broadcasts will be interested in a Listeners’ 
Manual, issued by Radio Station WOI, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, priced at 
10 cents. This manual gives the titles of 
broadcasts devoted to vocations, instruc- 
tions for studying an occupation, and ad- 
vice on using the information. A distinc- 
tive feature is the provision for taking 
notes on each broadcast. An outline gives 


space for jotting down facts regarding the 
nature of the work, qualifications, re- 
wards, and steps on the ‘advancement 
ladder” as they come over the air. 


School Life reports that a trade school 
accommodating 6,000 students and teach- 
ing fourteen different trades is to be 
erected in South Chicago by the local 
Board of Education. The approximately 
100 industrial concerns in this area which 
urged the building of this school have 
agreed to absorb as apprentices a mini- 
mum of 1,000 graduates of this school 
annually. 

Information about the profession of 
physiotherapy is given in the Sigma Kappa 
Triangle for December, 1936. According 
to Edna Blumenthal, a member of the 
physiotherapy department of Cincinnati's 
Condon School for Crippled Children, 
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physiotherapy as a profession is not over- 
crowded, and openings are available in 
hospitals, schools, industrial plants, as 
well as in private practice. Training may 
be obtained in 13 training schools recog- 
nized by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Physiotherapy As- 
sociation, and entrance requirements are 
usually graduation from physical educa- 
tion courses or nursing schools, although 
a few such training schools offer a four- 
year course open to high-school graduates 
Those entering this profession should 
have an interest in physical exercise and 
anatomy, be able to do work that is 
physically and mentally exacting and be 
adapted to the environment of patients, 
some of whom are often incurable. Phys- 
iotherapy treats congenital injuries, birth 
injuries, injuries from diseases, or acci- 
dents. Elementary vocational training is 
often provided patients by the physiother- 
apist working in conjunction with public 
school teachers. 

The return of spring started a concen- 
tration on agricultural training in the 
CCC camps, writes Director Oxley in the 
April issue of School Life. Since nearly 
half of the CCC enrollees come from 
rural areas, it is deemed especially essen- 
tial that there be emphasized new methods 
of varying the home diet and improving 
the buildings and grounds. Agricultural 
projects in landscape gardens, vegetable 
gardens, poultry farms, bee culture, hog 
raising, and fruit culture, supervised by 
experts from the department of Agricul- 
ture, are now supplementing theoretical 
agricultural courses. Most popular are 
general agriculture, truck gardening, land- 
scape gardening, soil conservation, poultry 
raising, and animal husbandry courses. 
Especial effort has been made to make 
these courses appealing in order to over- 
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come youth’s general reluctance to enter 
agriculture. 

Eighty-five per cent of the 290 grad- 
uates of the apprentice training course in 
the high school at Springfield, Vermont, 
are now employed in occupations related 
to the work in which they were trained, 
reports the April issue of School Life. 
Several of those who are not in fields for 
which they were trained have entered 
professional life, particularly engineering. 
Under the Springfield plan, which has 
been in operation since 1916, two weeks 
of shop work are alternated with two 
weeks of classroom work. 

Tests for general intelligence, extrover- 
sion, ascendance, and interest, used in the 
selection of life insurance salesmen, were 
reported upon in the October Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 

In the same issue is published a study 
of sex differences in vocational attitudes. 
Thirty-five vocations are listed that boys 
would be more willing to adopt than 
girls, and thirty-five occupations are given 
in which girls would be more willing to 
work than boys. It was found that girls 
usually chose occupations of the seden- 
tary type, and boys vice versa. Girls’ 
choices were markedly concerned with the 
aesthetic, less involved with travel or vig- 
orous physical activity, more connected 
with personal service. Boys’ choices 
eliminated teaching of all kinds, and they 
usually chose occupations involving the 
giving of orders, while girls chose occu- 
pations involving the taking of orders. 
Vocational attitudes of the boys were 
found to change more frequently than 
those of girls. 


Increased conventional education as a 
factor in employability is discounted by 


Richard R. Brown, Deputy Executive Dj- 
rector, National Youth Administration, in 
an article in the New York Times describ- 
ing the first year’s operation of that or- 
ganization’s Division of Guidance and 
Placement. What youth need and what 
they are clamoring for, states Dr. Brown, 
is practical training that will give them 
a definite value in the job market. He 
urges that training provide youth with 
multiple skills so that their employability 
may be increased; and he points out that 
employer demands today are chiefly for 
the skilled and semi-skilled trades, and 
that training in these fields is being re- 
tarded by white-collar prejudice and lack 
of training courses. In admitting the cur- 
rent shortage of apprentices, particularly 
in the building and printing trades, Dr. 
Brown warned that apprentices are used 
in a relatively few trades and cannot ex- 
ceed the fixed ratio to the number of 
journeymen employed in a_ particular 
trade. He forecast an increase in employ- 
ment in distributive fields and in mer- 
chandising, entertainment, and service oc- 
cupations. 

A great scarcity of skilled workers is 
revealed by a survey of some 400 metal- 
working plants, according to Business 
Week. Skilled toolmakers are much in 
demand, and a survey about to be issued 
by Factory Management and Maintenance 
will show that shortage of skilled help 
varies widely, being almost non-existent 
in some industries. About 84 per cent of 
the larger companies are now actively en- 
gaged in accumulating a supply of skilled 
labor through careful training of new em- 
ployees by apprenticeship and similar pro- 
grams. 


“How I Got My Job” is a new depart- 
ment page recently introduced by The 
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Gregg Writer. Enterprising applicants for 
secretarial jobs briefly describe how they 
secured their jobs by offering special ser- 
vices of particular interest to prospective 
employers. 

One woman's career as a purveyor of 
a confidential reader service for managers 
of book shops is outlined in an April 
AW A Bulletin. This job involves the issu- 
ance of bimonthly bulletins to clients, 
mostly bookshops and libraries, reviewing 
forthcoming volumes of fiction and non- 
fiction, and forecasting their probable sales 
appeal. About 3,000 books are reviewed 
each year by a staff of three. Rapid read- 
ing is required. Gone With the Wind was 
read in six hours, according to the report. 


A practical lesson in economic stabiliza- 
tion and salvage of the unemployed is 
afforded by the example of the city of 
Manchester, N. H., which recently formed 
a corporation and financed the purchase 


of the abandoned cotton mills of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 
Through efforts of the business and pro- 
fessional men of Manchester one-third of 
these mills are now occupied by more 
than twenty diversified industries includ- 
ing textile, clothing, tire, and metal-prod- 
ucts manufacturers. By this concerted move 
not only has a dangerous relief problem 
been averted, but the probability of future 
simultaneous loss of work for thousands 
of employees in a single industry has been 
removed, according to Business Week, 
issue of April 17. 

Counseling techniques in the Indian 
schools such as the Chilocco Agricultural 
School in Oklahoma are discussed by Wil- 
lard W. Beatty, Director of Education, 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, in Indian 
Education. \n the Indian boarding schools 
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the student adviser is responsible for the 
welfare of the children tw enty-four hours 
of the day. Besides offering recreational, 
cultural, educational, and physical gui- 
dance, counseling with the use of cumula 
tive records forms is being introduced at 
the Chilocco and Flandreau 
Group counseling includes a class in the 
study of occupations and special attention 
to maladjusted children. Efforts are being 
made to institute individual 
counseling interviews during the instruc- 


schools 


SC heduled 


tion hours. 


Undesirable characteristics of 
raphers were reported by 75 employment 
directors of miscellaneous businesses in 
the San Francisco area. The April Journal 
of Business Education lists fifty-three of 
these undesirable characteristics and rec- 
ommends that further attention be paid 
to personality training in schools of busi- 
ness. 


stenog- 


An employee of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road recently began his eighty-fourth year 
of employment with that company, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the New York 
Times. John Horan started work for the 
road in 1854 at the age of 16, and pro 
gressed from a job stacking cordwood 
(then used as engine fuel) to a superin 
tendency of locomotive boiler washing, a 
post which he still holds. 


A New York Times editorial humor- 
ously comments on the brisk demand for 
the services of professional tattooers by 
many workers who wish to have their 
social security numbers indelibly imprinted 
on their bodies. The writer points out that 
here is a case where governmental inter- 
ference with business has actually stim- 
ulated an industry. 
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Vocations Along the Color Line 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN 


“To pirect the attention 


of Negro youth to a more positive con- 


sideration of the vast problem of voca- 
tions’” was the theme of the fifth Voca- 
cational Opportunity Campaign conducted 
by the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, National Urban League, from 
April 18 to 25. T. Arnold Hill, Director 
of the League’s Department of Industrial 
Relations, has supplied the following re- 
port of the campaign. 





The campaign topic was chosen in an 
effort to counteract the discouragement of 
young Negroes whose usual difficulties 
of finding employment have been in- 
creased by the confusion and uncertainties 
of the depression. Everyone concerned 
with this problem knows that the Negro 
student in college looks with bewilder- 
ment at the prospects for a suitable ca- 
reer. And for others who plan to go to 
work upon finishing secondary school the 
chance is slim for obtaining a factory ap- 
prenticeship, a messengership with pros- 
pects of advancement with a reliable 


house, a clerkship, or an opportunity to 
engage in one of the many occupations 
open to youths who want to progress. 

The campaign carried a message of 
hope to the young men and women who 
were encouraged to follow that vocation 
which a study of their own capacity re- 
vealed they were capable of performing. 
While methods for acquiring vocational 
information and pursuing occupational 
studies were suggested, and orthodox vo- 
cational guidance philosophies and _prac- 
tices were not omitted, emphasis was laid 
upon the possibility of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities by increasing under- 
standing with reference to all the personal 
and objective factors that enter into suc- 
cessful performance. 

Many groups were invited to partici- 
pate—schools and colleges; Greek letter 
fraternities and sororities; local branches 
of the Urban League; the YWCA and 
the YMCA, through their local branches; 
youth groups; community groups; the Na- 
tional Youth Administration; and others 
interested in the vocational and educa- 
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NEWS EVENTS 


tional problems of the Negro. An Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of special- 
ists in education and vocational guidance 
and leaders of young people's groups, 
supported the campaign nationally, and 
similar committee arrangement was ad- 
hered to locally. 

The campaign was conducted through 
the following channels: school programs 
for students and teachers; community pro- 
grams designed to interest young people 
and others outside of the schools; the dis- 
tribution of literature and special pro- 
grams featured by the national office of 
the League. 

In 1933 the National Urban League 
inaugurated its Color Line Series by issu- 
ing three pamphlets: a survey of unem- 
ployment, a booklet of factual informa- 
tion on the Negro worker, and a series of 
short achievement stories. In response to 
many requests for similar printed infor- 
mation, two new pamphlets in this series 
were published concurrently with the 
launching of the Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign. The fourth pamphlet, Occw- 
pational Opportunities for Negroes, writ- 
ten especially for Negro youth, contains 
factual information pertinent to the occu- 
pational phase of Negro life. The fifth 
addition to this series, They Crashed the 
Color Line, contains inspiring stories of 
successful Negroes who have broken 
through the barriers of racial prejudice 
and have made outstanding vocational 
successes. 

A briefer pamphlet, entitled Practical 
Programs for Guiding Negro Youth, 
contains suggestions for groups partici- 
pating in the campaign, such as programs 
for the use of the library, field trips to 
industrial plants, cooperation of other 
groups, and guidance through the home 
room. 

Also, the April issue of Opportunity: 


Journal of Negro Life, was devoted to the 
vocational and educational guidance of 
Negroes. Its contributors included such 
well-known vocational guidance authori- 
ties as Edwin A. Lee, Mildred Lincoln, 
and Roy N. Anderson. Two achievement 
stories were included, as well as current 
items about Negroes who are making 
noteworthy successes. Occupational oppor- 
tunities available through government 
agencies were revealed in a symposium by 
five leaders engaged in government and 
social service employment departments. 
Photographs of Negroes at work in vari- 
ous vocational fields, including a cover 
picture of students in the physics labora- 
tory at Alabama's Talladega College, 
added to the attractiveness of this issue 

A blank form requesting an indication 
of a desire to participate in the campaign 
was sent to Negro institutions throughout 
the South and Southwest. The resulting 
information indicates a wide-spread in- 
terest on the part of school officials. Of 
168 
fifty-two were secondary schools and 


educational institutions reporting, 


twenty-eight colleges or universities. 
These schools are located in twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia. A 
rough estimate of the number of students 
reached through the medium of these 
Negro schools alone is 73,142—of which 
30,725 were male and 40,917 female. 
In general the schools followed the 
suggestions in Practical Programs for 
Guiding Negro Youth and stimulated 
student interest through chapel and as- 
sembly meetings, debates, forums, library 
exhibits, faculty meetings, student confer- 
ences with counselors, trips to industrial 
plants, radio programs, motion pictures, 
talks and lectures by faculty members, 
students, and outside speakers, student 
discussions, essays, occupational studies, 
exhibits, and dramatic presentations. In 
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many schools vocational choice forms 
were distributed and filled in by students, 
and many groups were able to listen in on 
the American School of the Air Program, 
“Honesty Is the Best Policy” on April 23. 

The several colleges selected as cen- 
ters for special demonstrations were: Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama; 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
However, the campaign was observed in 
most colleges as a part of chapel services 
or classroom discussions. Notably was 
this true of those to which the National 
Office sent speakers such as Spelman Col- 
lege, Morehouse College and Clark Uni- 
versity in Atlanta; at Morgan College in 
Baltimore, Virginia Union University in 
Richmond, and Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. Special demonstrations 
were held in Little Rock, Arkansas; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Kansas City, Missouri. School authorities, 
Urban Leagues, and other community 
groups combined to observe the campaign 
in these various cities. 

The campaign was launched over the 
WEAF network of the NBC on Sunday 
morning, April 18. The National Broad- 
casting Company, whose facilities were 
provided gratis for this occasion, arranged 
to have the program sent out over their 
Washington Station WRC for the con- 
venience of the principal speakers—John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and Edwin A. Lee of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, who was 
in Washington at the time. Lester B. 
Granger, Secretary of the Urban League's 
Workers’ Bureau, spoke on behalf of the 
League, and music was furnished by the 
Howard University Glee Club. 

The radio was used frequently by local 
groups which had committees in fifty- 


four separate cities, representing twenty. 
eight states. The radio programs were ya. 
ried, featuring addresses on some phase 
of the occupational problem. In several 
cities plans have been made for continv- 
ing a permanent committee to provide in- 
formation and guidance to individuals in 
and out of school. The Works Progress 
Administration sent Alfred E. Smith, 
Administrative Assistant, to eight mid- 
western cities with motion picture films 
illustrating the vocational opportunities 
provided by government agencies. 

A complete report at this early date is 
impossible, but it is not too soon to say 
that the campaign exceeded plans and 
expectations. Far more interest developed 
as the campaign plans progressed than the 
machinery and the funds available to the 
League were able to handle. That effec- 
tive promotional vocational service to 
schools and colleges as well as to non- 
school young people cannot be carried on 
in One concentrated period was made un- 
mistakably evident. Of great significance, 
however, was the fact that the program 
did reach groups and individuals not be- 
fore interested, and that it found more 
hearty welcome in orthodox educational 
circles than did the previous efforts. 


oe 


NOC Executive Committee 
Elects New Chairman, Members 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of National Occupational Conference 
on April 7, J. Walter Dietz, Superintend- 
ent of Industrial Relations, Kearney 
Works, Western Electric Company, 
Kearney, New Jersey, and charter member 
of the NOC, was elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee to succeed the late 
Robert I. Rees. New members of the 
Executive Committee elected were: Ben 
D. Wood, Director, Bureau of Collegiate 
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Educational Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is also a member of NOC’s 
Technical Committee; Thomas G. Spates, 
Director of Industrial Relations, General 
Foods Corporation; and Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Dietz has served as a member of 
the NOC Executive Committee since its 
founding in 1933. For the past four years 
he has been chairman of the Technical 
Advisory Board of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and is in touch with 
personnel and occupational problems and 
research activities throughout the coun- 
try. Following graduation from Purdue 
University in 1902 he entered Western 
Electric Company service and received the 
advanced degree of Electrical Engineer 
from Purdue in 1907. For the past twenty- 
five years he has served Western Elec- 
tric in supervisory and industrial rela- 
tions capacities, fifteen years in the Haw- 
thorne plant at Chicago and in the gen- 
eral offices in New York City, and the 
past ten years at Kearney as Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Relations. During 
the World War he served on the Civilian 
Advisory Committee in personnel and 
training work in many camps, and was 
in Washington with General Rees in 
Student Army Training Corps activities. 
He is a member of the National Person- 
nel Committees of the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, and lives in Summit, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Wood was graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1917 and assisted 
the Division of Military Intelligence, 
U. S. Army, in administering the Army 
Alpha and Beta Tests. Later he worked 
for the National Research Council, under 
Truman Kelley, in developing the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test, and subsequently 
became associated with Edward L. Thorn- 


dike and assistant to the dean of Colum 
bia College. Dr. Wood is the Director 
of the Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on 
active in many educational research or 


ganizations. He is the author of Measwr 


Education and is 


ment in Higher Education and frequently 
has contributed to educational periodicals 
including OCCUPATIONS. 

Mr. Spates was graduated M. E. from 
Cornell University in 1913, and shortly 
after he entered the public utility indus- 
try in New York City and directed per- 
sonnel relations and general office ad 
ministrative services for the New York 
and Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company. In 1926, he joined the staff 
of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
and served as their European representa- 
tive and as technical adviser on industrial 
relations to the International Labour Of- 
fice. On June 1, 1936, he took his pres 
ent position with General Foods Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Spates has published Unem- 
ployment as an International Problem 
and International Planning of Public 
Works. He is vice-president in charge of 
the personnel division of the American 
Management Association. 

Dr. Stoddard was educated at the 
University of Nebraska, where he received 
his A.B., and subsequently took an M.A. 
at Columbia University. He was awarded 
an honorary doctorate in education from 
Rhode Island College of Education in 
1932. His first superintendency was in 
Nebraska where he served two 
after which he came east to Bronxville, 
New York. From 1926 to 1929 he was 
school superintendent in Schenectady, 
N. Y. In 1929 he moved to Providence, 
where he has made a national reputation 
for wise and efficient administration. Dr. 
Stoddard served as President of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 1935, 


years, 
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and is chairman of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association and Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. He was a 
member of the recently completed NOC 
Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents, and next September be- 
comes Superintendent of Schools in Den- 


ver, Colorado. 
ae 


Adult Education Association 
Told of Five-Year Program 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
was held at Skytop Lodge, Pocono Moun- 
tains, Pennsylvania, May 17 to 20. On 
Monday evening, May 17th, an informal 
reception was held to meet the President 
of the Association, Everett Dean Martin, 
and Mrs. Martin. A business session fol- 
lowed. A description of the Association's 
projected five-year program of adult edu- 
cation studies was given by Morse A. Cart- 
wright, Director of the Association, in his 
annual report. 

Forums, the radio, libraries, and settle- 
ments are among the subjects chosen for 
the first of a series of studies on the social 
significance of adult education in the 
United States to be made by the Associa- 
tion over a five-year period, Mr. Cart- 
wright said. The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has made available grants 
totaling $225,000 for the studies, he an- 
nounced. Staff members of the Associa- 
tion, who are making the studies, have 
visited representative institutions in these 
fields in many parts of the country and 
are now at work on reports that will be 
issued in the Fall. The educational pro- 
grams of trade associations also are being 
studied, as well as the programs of muse- 
ums in the New York metropolitan area. 
Some forty publications will probably be 


issued as a result of the studies during the 
five-year period. 

Mr. Cartwright warned delegates that 
the teacher-training institutions have a 
serious duty to perform in retarding the 
rush of former relief workers and others 
to equip themselves for the new profes. 
sion of teaching adults, since jobs in the 
field of adult education are still compara- 
tively few. “Most of the teaching of 
adults,” he said, “is carried on the mar- 
ginal time of individuals concerned pri- 
marily with other occupations, chiefly, of 
course, university, college, and public 
school teaching. The Association has 
viewed with some apprehension the rapid 
growth of courses in adult education at 
universities, colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions not solely because of lack of 
positions, but because certain teacher- 
training institutions of the normal-school 
type, and occasionally also a university, 
have no hesitation in offering instruction 
at the hands of individuals totally lacking 
in personal experience of adult instruc- 
tional problems.” 

The first evening meeting was con- 
cluded with a discussion session on the 
topic, “The Social Significance of Adult 
Education,” with Harry A. Overstreet, 
Professor of Philosophy, College of the 
City of New York, presiding. Discussion 
on this subject was resumed the next 
evening. 

Dr. Martin’s address, “Adult Educa- 
tion: Has It a Philosophy?” featured the 
Tuesday morning session. Later in the 
morning a discussion session on “A Work- 
ing Philosophy of Adult Education” was 
led by Philip N. Youtz, Director, Brook- 
lyn Museums, and President, American 
Federation of Arts. Mr. Youtz reopened 
the discussion on this topic on the follow- 
ing day. In the afternoon, Alvin Johnson, 
Director, New School for Social Research, 
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addressed the delegates on “Adult Edu- 
cation and Democracy.” An afternoon dis- 
cussion session on ‘Adult Education as a 
Basis for Democracy” was led by Lyman 
Bryson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and was 
continued the following day. 

On Thursday, May 20th, a panel, with 
Dr. Overstreet presiding, considered “The 
Social Significance of a Working Phil- 
osophy of Adult Education in a Democ- 
racy,” with Dr. Bryson and Mr. Youtz as 
members of the panel. After a short busi- 
ness session, held at noon, T. R. Adam, 
Professor of History and Government, 
Occidental College, gave a summary and 
critique of the four-day session. 

Officers of the Association elected for 
the coming year were: president, William 
A. Neilson, President of Smith College; 
chairman, Alvin Johnson, Director of the 
New School for Social Research; secre- 
tary, Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser, 
New York Public Library. Two NOC 
members elected were: J. Walter Dietz, 
Western Electric Co., Kearney, N. J., 
elected to the executive board; and Harvey 
N. Davis, President of Stevens Institute, 
chosen one of the vice-presidents. 


ae 
Back Numbers Wanted 


John W. Brewer of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, writes: 

“The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
is anxious to complete a file of the old 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin. \f any per- 
sons have copies of the small leaflet when 
it was published by the Vocational Gui- 
dance Department of the Chicago Public 
Schools, dated August and November, 
1921, and May and June, 1922, we should 
appreciate having them sent to us. For 
each such copy received by the Bureau there 


will be sent a copy of the last number of 
the Vocational Guidance Bulletin in the 
series originally edited at Washington, 
and dated April-May, 1918.” 


. A 


Radio Guidance Programs 

A program devoted to recent facts on 
occupational trends, arranged especially 
for 1937 graduates by the U. S. Office of 
Education, was broadcast on Friday, May 
14 over the NBC red network with Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
Waiter B. Pitkin, Professor of Journalism, 
Columbia University; and Edward Filene, 
Boston merchant and philanthropist, par 
ticipating. 

Secretary Ickes’s address was, “Con 
serve America—Its Resources and Ideals; 
Mr. Filene offered advice from the point 
of view of a business man; and Dr. Pit- 
kin presented new facts on occupational 
trends of interest to young people. 

Youth was represented on the program 
by Arthur Norwood, president of the 
National Student Federation of America; 
Clark Nicholson, vice-president of the 
Future Farmers of America; Rose Terlin 
Secretary of the YWCA; and by an out- 
standing CCC enrollee. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dr 
Pitkin answered questions pertaining to 
youth's occupational interests which were 
asked by the youth representatives on the 
program. 

A series of six radio programs on jobs 
and job opportunities, broadcast by t! 
American Woman's Association, com- 
menced April 19, at 6:45 p. m. over Sta 
tion WNYC, New York. Iona M. R 
Logie conducts these broadcasts and de- 
scribes new and established fields offering 
full or part-time work for women, and 
introduces over the air women success- 


fully filling the type of job discussed who 
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describe their experiences. The first broad- 
cast outlined opportunities in ceramics de- 
sign and phone subscription selling; other 
programs discussed educational theatrical 
publicity, insurance underwriting, special 
occupations in nursing, statistical work, 
children’s book publishing, commercial 
photography, office machine work, avia- 
tion travel promotion, writing and edit- 
ing for trade and house organs, and jobs 
for laboratory technicians. 


oe 


Career Conferences 


The second annual career conference of 
New York's Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors for the benefit of high school grad- 
uates was held April 9 and 10. Oswald 
W. Knauth, president, Associated Dry- 
goods Corporation, served as chairman, 
and other speakers included Marion R. 
Trabue, director of the division of educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, and 
Mary H. S. Hayes, director of the Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors. Dr. Trabue 
urged that the gap between school train- 
ing and work life be narrowed so that 
graduates from school might be prepared 
for available jobs. Teachers and employ- 
ers must cooperate to close this gap, he 
said, and they must be provided with the 
necessary occupational information that is 
not now available. He advocated that em- 
ployers furnish work experiences to school 
pupils and that schools relate their cur- 
ricula more closely to life. 

The conference was divided into three 
fields: the engineering and mechanical 
field (discussing building, aviation me- 
chanics, radio service, automobile mechan- 
ics, air conditioning and refrigeration) ; 
the field of health and medicine (discus- 
sing the careers of laboratory assistant, 
medical social worker, the dental assistant 
and the dental mechanic, the public health 


nurse, the food and drug inspector, the 
pharmacist ) ; and out-of-doors occupations 
(parks and reclamation, farming, the sea 
as a career, and police work). 

A two-day career conference held |ast 
March at Syracuse University considered 
forty-four occupations which women stu- 
dents had decided to follow after gradu. 
ation. Opportunities in nine main occ- 
pational divisions were outlined to assist 
sophomores in selecting suitable prepara- 
tory courses, and seniors were told about 
qualifications for such specialized fields 
as aviation, banking, dentistry, political 
service, hotel management, beauty culture, 
real estate, teaching, secretarial work, so- 
cial service, and advertising. 

Careers in advertising, medicine, nutri- 
tion, research, radio, and statistics were 
discussed by leaders in these fields at the 
annual career conference on fields of work 
for women held at Cornell University on 
April 17. A speaker prominent in adver- 
tising pointed out that women had an ad- 
vantage over men in this vocation since 
most of buyers are women and since wom- 
en better understand feminine psychology 
A representative of NBC reported many 
opportunities for women in radio today, 
but explained that the novice was unwel- 
come. A speaker from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History mentioned op- 
portunities in museum work in the edi- 
torial, publicity, art, secretarial, and adult 
education departments. Another person 
on the program told of the requirements 
for the work of the expert in vital statis- 
tics, recommending as preparation a year 
of post-graduate work in a public health 
school and three months of field work. 

Weekly career conferences on the sub- 
jects of interior decoration, social service, 
teaching, library work, public health, 
home economics, and personnel work 
were held at Lynchburg College this 
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Spring. These round-table conferences 
were presided over by experts represent- 
ing each field. 

A fourth annual pre-college guidance 
conference was held at New Brunswick 
in April with twelve women’s colleges 
cooperating. Speakers urged their audi- 
ence to work toward an interesting rather 
than a successful career. The guests at- 
tended classes and various social activi- 
ties at Rutgers and New Jersey College 
for Women. 

4 
A Household Conference 


A conference held by the National 
Committee on Household Employment on 
April 28th in New York, was attended 
by employers of household workers, mem- 
bers of various social agencies, and teach- 
ers in domestic training schools. One of 
the speakers, a young woman with a col- 
lege degree in landscape architecture who 
had turned to domestic service when other 
employment was not available, deplored 
the sense of social stigma which is held to 
attach to household work. She asserted 
that such stigma had never been her ex- 
perience and that her services had always 
been in demand on her own terms of a 
living wage, a clear understanding of the 
duties expected of her before accepting a 
job, and the right to live her own life at 
the end of her eight-hour work day. This 
speaker found that the hours of household 
workers were generally too long and sug- 
gested that such workers insist on better 
arrangements. She recommended in- 
creased business training for employers 
of household assistants. 

Mary V. Robinson of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women's Bureau charged 
that petty exactions, long hours, and lack 
of safeguards caused women to shun 
housework. She pointed out how the de- 
pression had caused a decline in the num- 


ber of employees available for this type 
of work owing to unfair advantages taken 
by housewives Required medical exami 
nations for household workers, now man- 
datory in some cities, were recommended 
by the conference for all communities 


or 


NVGA Sponsors Two Programs 
At Detroit Convention of NEA 


Two special sessions sponsored by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion will be held June 30 and July 1 in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of the National Education Association in 
Detroit. The program is announced by 
Warren K. Layton, Director of Guidance 
and Placement, Detroit Public Schools. 
local and program chairman for the ses 
sions. 

The use of cumulative record 
will be the topic for the first meeting, 2 
o'clock Wednesday afternoon, June 30 
Mary P. Corre, NVGA First Vice-Presi 
dent, will preside. John C. Flanagan 
Statistician, Cooperative Test 
American Council on Education, 
speak on “How to Use the Cumulative 
Record Form for Maximum Service in 
Guidance and Personnel Work.” Discus- 
sion will be led by Frederic G. Leasure, 
Director of Vocational Education, Port 
land, Oregon, and George E. Myers, Pro 
fessor of Education, University of Michi- 
gan. The meeting will be held in the 
auditorium at 2001 Woodward Avenuc 
at Grand Circus Park. 

The theme for the second session will 
be “The Guidance Point of View.” Wil- 
liam R. Stocking, Principal, Southeastern 
High School, Detroit, and President, Gui- 
dance Association of Detroit and Vicinity, 
will preside. “The Guidance Point of 
View for Classroom Teachers,” is the ad 
dress topic assigned R. G. Jones, Direc 


cards 


Service 


will 
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tor of Guidance, Cleveland Public Schools. 
The discussion leader will be Maris M. 
Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Spe- 
cialist in Guidance and Industrial Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education. 
This will be a luncheon conference, $1.25 
per plate, at 12:30 in the Colonial Room 
of the Detroit-Leland Hotel. Music will 
be provided by the Salon Orchestra of 
Cooley High School, Detroit. 

The cooperating committee of the local 
branch association includes Helen Demp- 
sey, Hutchins Intermediate School, and 
Harvey Chapman, Cooley High School, 


both of Detroit. 
“~~ 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

A novel labor agreement was signed 
by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and the United Rubber Workers of 
America, on April 28. This agreement 
provided for a standard 36-hour week 
with time and a half for all working hours 
in excess of forty per week. Also it was 
provided that before any layoffs were put 
into effect the working hours should be 
reduced to 24 hours per week for eight 
consecutive weeks. 


Less than five per cent of 405 repre- 
sentative industrial companies surveyed 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board have made it a definite policy not 
to hire male workers 40 years of age or 
over. 


French retail stores, insurance compa- 
nies, and banks are now on the forty-hour 
week. Saturday is the closing day for the 
banking and insurance institutions, while 
the retail stores are closed on Mondays. 

The Pennsylvania State College has had 
to limit the number of enrollees in for- 
estry owing to an unprecedented demand 
for this training. 
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Two new CCC camps for Negroes have 
been established in New York State. 
which now has a total of five junior Negro 
camps, and two CCC camps for Negro 
veterans. 

In summarizing a survey of “Paternal 
Occupational Status of Superior Students 
at the College Level’’ before the West Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science on May 1, 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Bethany 
College, said: 

Our data suggest that there is probably no 
particular pattern of occupational status and 
no particular occupational level than can be 
counted on to supply the college with supe- 
rior students. . . . There is so much over- 
lapping that one dare not make generaliza- 
tions. This seems to be more true in our 
study at the college level than in the survey 
studies of others at the elementary and high 
school level. 


The International Congress on Tech- 
nical Education, held at Rome last Decem- 
ber, urged the adoption of a standard 
medical record as an aid in vocational 
guidance, the promotion of scientific re- 
search in connection with youth problems, 
the organization of training for persons 
collecting materials for vocational gui- 
dance, physical training for all vocational 
schools and apprentices. The collection of 
all information about the guidance of ab- 
normally constituted persons was ordered 
to be presented to the 1938 Congress for 
study and recommendations. 


Personality requirements for young 
business women as demanded by employ- 
ers are outlined in a personality chart to 
be issued by the Transcription Supervisors 
Association. Details about the use of cos- 
metics, clothes, posture, speech, and self- 
expression which are set down on this 
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chart are based upon several conferences 
held between commercial teachers and em- 
ployers of office workers. 

A total of 26,610,466 employees had 
filed applications for social security ac- 
count numbers by April 17, according to 
the Social Security Board. 

The new States Rehabilitation Council's 
executive committee met in Washington 
last March to advise the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education on policies in connec- 
tion with rehabilitation programs in the 
various states. At this meeting qualifica- 
tions for and selection of vocational re- 
habilitation personnel, and plans for 
future regional committee meetings were 
discussed. 


A cooperative training plan in retail- 
ing is offered to a limited number of 
seniors in the Seattle public schools. Five 


hours a week of retail instruction and 
drill are offered, and local merchants em- 
ploy the enrollees on Saturdays, sales 
days, and vacation periods. A graduate 
class in retailing at Seattle’s Edison Voca- 
tional High School trains high-school 
graduates until they have found positions. 
of 

A meeting of the Vocational Service 
Section of the National Conference of 
Jewish Social Welfare was held at Indian- 
apolis on May 22, 1937, under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds. This Section, at- 
tended by representatives of twenty Jew- 
ish employment and vocational guidance 
agencies, discussed integration of the Sec- 
tion with general guidance and placement 
developments, and the formulation of 
standards for the organization and admin- 
istration of Jewish Vocational Agencies. 
The Section’s central reporting system, by 
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which all employment statistics are cen- 
trally gathered, was reviewed, and plans 
were made to extend this reporting system 
to other phases of placement activity and 
guidance. 

os 

The annual summer engineering camp 
for preparatory school boys, arranged by 
Stevens Institute of Technology, will be 
held from June 27 to July 10 at John- 
sonburg, Warren County, N. J. Besides 
special attention to the determination of 
the special aptitudes and traits of each 
enroliee, there will be talks on the various 
fields of engineering by experts, and gen- 
eral discussion of college opportunities 
and careers after college. 

Faculty members of Stevens and other 
institutions will be present. An interesting 
out-door program has been planned. 

“oe 

A brisk demand for technically trained 
textile workers is reported by the Phila- 
delphia Textile School which predicts 
that its entire graduating class of 1937 
will be placed with textile mills by June. 

oe 

Considerable anxiety has been ex- 
pressed in several parts of the country 
over the failure of Congress to appropriate 
the full amount of $14,000,000 author- 
ized by the George Deen Act for voca- 
tional education. The Act becomes effective 
this July and has a budget allocation of 
only $3,000,000. Authorities in Arkansas 
complain that they have erected 85 voca- 
tional schools on the assumption that this 
appropriation would be made; resolutions 
have been passed by the Wisconsin and 
Texas legislatures to urge Congress to 
appropriate the full $14,000,000. In view 
of the fact that many placement and gui- 
dance specialists have been pointing to the 
distributive trades as potential futures for 
youth, there is especial reason why the 
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subsidies provided for in the new Act for 
retailing instruction should be forth- 
coming. 
oe 
The aviation editor of The New York 
Sun reports that there are more than two 
pilots for every licensed plane in the 
United States (15,865:7,629) and warns 
that this ratio will soon be 3:1 if flying 
schools increase their output of qualified 
aviators. Almost half of the U. S. pilots 
are licensed to fly transport planes, and 
even though many of them are used for 
ground work of various kinds, a good 
many are unemployed. 


An “acute shrinkage” of skilled labor 
was reported to the April conference of 
the American Management Association 
by the general superintendent of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. The speaker expressed the belief that 
there were enough men available of the 
type that could be trained for a skilled 
trade provided they could be located. 

A rise of four per cent in the number 
of retail jobs held in New York State 
within the period of a single month was 
announced by the State Industrial Com- 
missioner on April 22. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
maintains a part-time school in New York 
for the benefit of its pages who are inter- 
ested in announcing as a career. Instruc- 
tion is given in elocution, foreign lan- 
guages, and “ad libbing.” Several grad- 
uates of this school are now full-fledged 
announcers. 

A recent survey of women in the or- 
chestral field revealed that ten symphonic 


orchestras in the nation avail themselves 
of the talent of more than 900 feminine 
musicians. This figure does not take into 
account the number of women engaged 
in smaller orchestral units and women in 
the field of popular music. Five of the 
orchestras using the talents of women in 
whole or in part are conducted by 
women. This survey traces the relatively 
recent entrance of women into the sym- 
phonic field and indicates that this trend 
is not decreasing. 


Harold B. Bergen, a member of the 
National Occupational Conference, has 
resigned as Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Procter and Gamble Company 
to become associated with the manage- 
ment engineering firm of McKinsey, Wel- 
lington and Company, in its New York 
office. He will be in charge of the per- 
sonnel management and industrial rela- 
tions counseling service of the firm 
which serves both large and small com- 
panies in a variety of industries, consult- 
ing on problems of sales, production, cost 
reduction, industrial engineering and ad- 
ministration. 


Mental and physical health and cur- 
riculum development will be stressed at 
the Stanford Education Conference, July 
7 to 11, at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. The conference will appraise the 
total school program with reference to 
the mental and physical health of stu- 
dents. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford, is to act 
as chairman of the first five of seven gen- 
eral sessions when specialists will present 
the various problems. Panel discussions 
are scheduled to follow each presentation. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING. By 
Paul H. Nystrom. New York, Ronald Press 
Company, 1936. Pp. 369. $2.40. 

The passage by Congress of the George- 
Deen Act, authorizing appropriations for 
training people for distributive occupa- 
tions, has stimulated the present and fu- 
ture publication of many books about retail 
selling. Fortunately Woodrow Wilson’s 
criterion—that no one should ever write 
a book unless he had had the experience 
of doing or was capable of doing the 
things which he preached in the book, is 
applicable to the author of Elements of Re- 
tail Selling, for Professor Nystrom actually 
did the very things he writes about. 

His book is the result of much experi- 
ence in training young men and young 
women for work and promotion in both 
large and small stores. It is a distinctive 
contribution in its analysis of the entire 
field of retail selling, and it gives practical 
advice for the improvement of manage- 
ment and selling in distributive occupa- 
tions. 

The book presents facts, background, 
and knowledge that both the employer 
and the employee can use to great ad- 


vantage. Such retail activities as buying, 
selling, stock-keeping, building manage- 
ment, advertising, display, financing, and 
accounting are discussed in a readable, per- 
sonal style that the average small store- 
owner can understand and profit by. The 
book, replete with information needed in 
retail selling, covers a variety of subject 
matter, with chapters discussing opportu 
nities of retailing, essentials of retail-store 
operation, how to get started in the retail 
business, personal qualities necessary in 
retailing, business manners, care of in- 
coming merchandise, store routine, psy- 
chology of retail selling, practical retail 
salesmanship, meeting difficult situations, 
how to get ahead in the retail business. 
To each chapter are appended sug- 
gested readings, review questions, and 
subjects for study and discussion. The 
book concludes with self-tests in retail 
selling which the author describes as 
“tests to determine a person's fitness for 
retailing and to serve as stimulating 
guides to further personal improvement.” 
This book will find a useful place in 
secondary-school classes in salesmanship 
and advertising, for it is written in lan- 
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guage that is comprehensible to the 
adolescent. And both the small store 
owner and the owner of a large depart- 
ment store will find it full of helpful sug- 
gestions. Present and prospective store 
employees will find many hints and aids, 
for the book contains a number of illus- 
trations, charts, and diagrams, lists of 
manufacturers and their manufactures, ad- 
vice on the type of equipment to be used, 
suggestions for window display, direction 
for publicizing merchandise, and many 
other details useful for promoting sales 
of merchandise. 

ALEXANDER S. MASSELL 
Principal 
Central Commercial High School 
New York City 

a 

HOW TO TEACH OCCUPATIONS. A 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS TO ACCOM- 
PANY BREWER’S OCCUPATIONS. By 
Mildred E. Lincoln and John M. Brewer. 
New York, Ginn and Company, 1937. Pp. 
134. 

How to Teach Occupations is far more 
than a manual for use in teaching the text 
Occupations by John M. Brewer. It pre- 
sents a point of view concerning a gui- 
dance program on the secondary school 
level. 

The manual is divided into two parts 
and an appendix. Part I, “General Sugges- 
tions,” is most helpful to the counselor 
who is just beginning his work, for it 
states briefly the high spots of a whole 
guidance program. It is concerned with 
the teaching of educational and vocational 
information, organization of the work, 
subject matter of the course in occupations 
(based on the text), and suggestions for 
group work. This first section is filled with 
excellent practical suggestions for the 
young, and also for the experienced, 
counselor. Informative footnotes refer to 
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published lists of visual aids, methods of 
keeping occupational files, interesting, up- 
to-date articles on unusual occupations, 
and the like. This is material that will 
enrich any course of study in group gui- 
dance. 

Part II, “Specific Helps in Using the 
Text Book,” is designed to aid the 
counselor in teaching the text Occupations. 
Under three main headings: Your Educa- 
tion and Your Work, Some Important 
Kinds of Work, and Vocational and Life 
Adjustments, it treats the material in the 
text in thirteen units. It further develops 
each chapter in accordance with the fol- 
lowing outline: approach; purposes; sug- 
gestions; references. Thought-provoking 
questions for the student are used through- 
out, and excellent references for the 
counselor assist him in enriching the topic 
under discussion. Methods for the presen- 
tation of the material are also suggested 
by the authors. 

The Appendix gives some practical sug- 
gestions on records, students’ notebooks, 
the study of local industries, visits to 
plants, biographical studies, topical reci- 
tations for oral English or a class in occu- 
pations, dramatizations. 

The inexperienced counselor is warned 
not to rely too exclusively on a manual of 
this type. If it is used in a routine way 
the class work will become stereotyped 
and lack life and interest. As in other sub- 
jects counselors must give of themselves 
in planning the presentation of the class 
in occupations. 

This manual used as a guide is a real 
contribution. It should be in the hands 
of every counselor on the secondary school 
level. 

Leona C. BUCHWALD 


Supervisor 
Guidance and Placement 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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LEWIS VOCATIONAL CHART. By David 
Shaw Lewis. Erie, Pa., David Shaw Lewis, 
1936. Pp. 136. Price $2.00. 

The Lewis Vocational Chart represents 
an effort to develop an instrument “af- 
fording an authentic medium to coordinate 
personal inventories with vocational re- 
quirements,” thus “eliminating the follow- 
ing handicaps,” among which are “the un- 
certainties, embarrassments and denied op- 
portunities of students, parents, and vo- 
cational misfits, relative to solving intelli- 
gently, this demanding problem.” It is 
suggested by the author that the young 
reader and his parent first of all consult the 
“Vocational Classifications,” in which are 
presented seventeen divisions, composed 
of “those vocations that are related to 
their requirements.”” Among the occupa- 
tions listed in Division N, for example, 
are book reviewer (general), detective, 
and recreational director! After selecting 
a group of occupations or an occupation 
for study, they are then to refer to the sec- 
tion “Vocations Practical and Scholastic 
Requirements,” in which the “‘require- 
ments’ for 153 vocations are listed under 
the following classifications: scholastic re- 
quitements, physical requirements, men- 
tal requirements, personalities (desirable) , 
special complementary abilities, compul- 
sory complementary abilities, and native 
complementary abilities. As one reads, he 
may learn a good deal of interest about 
the vocational counselor. For instance, he 
discovers that the counselor should have 
“critical eyesight,” and the qualities of 
“deep thinking,” “analyzation,” ‘sound- 
mindedness,” and “‘sobriety.” The coun- 
selor should also be “commanding,” 
“witty,” and “respectful.” Continuing 
with his study, he further finds that the 
counselor needs the “arts” of “sugges- 
tion,” “self-promotion,” “connoisseuring 
(Subject)” and “listening and learning,” 
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—and that he should also have the ability 
“to be respectful while on duty, despite 
insults.” 

One can agree with the author that ‘Vo 
cational Guidance is indeed a noble ex 
periment and therefore interests and 
encourages all who aspire to make a 
worthy contribution,” and yet take strong 
exception to his statement that “The 
‘Lewis Vocational Chart’ is distinctly a 
medium that tabulates authentically, vo- 
cational requirements, suggestions and 
facts.” 

This reviewer does take that exception, 
and is compelled to report that in his 
judgment this is a book not to be placed 
on the five-foot shelf of the counselor. 

Rex B. CUNLIFFE 


Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 

of 
MUSIC IN INSTITUTIONS. By Willem 
Van de Wall, assisted by Clara Maria Liep- 
mann. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 457. $3.00. 

This book is the practical outcome of 
work done by Dr. Van de Wall while a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Bureau 
of Mental Health. Originally appointed 
to set up music programs in hospitals de- 
voted to the care of the mentally ill, he 
found that the methods worked out could 
be used to advantage in a wide variety of 
welfare institutions. Such possibilities are 
pointed out in this book with descriptions 
of the aims and scope of musical activi- 
ties in institutions for the physically infirm, 
the mentally deficient, normal children 
and adults; and in correctional institu- 
tions. 

After a preliminary discussion of the 
psychology and pedagogy of music, the 
author gives detailed directions for organ- 
izing bands, orchestras, vocal ensembles, 
dancing, theatricals, and for administering 
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these activities so as to achieve educational 
and therapeutic ends. Many practical aids 
are included, such as repertoire lists, 
actual schedules followed by band and 
orchestra leaders, and reports on individ- 
ual cases. 

The section that would probably be of 
chief interest to the readers of this maga- 
zine is Part IV, entitled, “The Institu- 
tional Music Worker.” Desirable traits 
that he should possess are given: good 
health, youth (thirty years of age), self- 
control, patience, sense of humor, emo- 
tional stability, technical musical training. 
“A public school supervisor with a college 
education and several years of successful 
contact with groups of adolescents has an 
excellent prospect of being able to adapt 
himself and his art to the specialized 
music work of an institution.” 

Dr. Van de Wall holds that the main 
task of a musical leader in an institution 
is that of guidance: “His superiors expect 
psychological and therapeutic, instead of 
technical musical, results.” It is necessary 
to make readjustments and reassignments 
among inmates until each one is engaged 
in exactly the musical activity from which 
he can derive the most benefit. Cases are 
cited by the author, which illustrate this 
guidance technique. 

An interesting feature of the book is a 
series of illustrations showing a band and 
a note-reading class in an asylum for the 
feeble-minded, a choral group made up 
of mental patients, a rhythm band in a 
school for crippled children, a class in 
Dalcroze eurhythmics in a school for the 
blind, and others. There is a selected 
bibliography, covering twenty pages, and 
an adequate index. 

Harry D. Kitson 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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YOUR WORK ABILITIES AND HOW 
TO EXPRESS AND APPLY THEM 
THROUGH MAN POWER SPECIFICA- 
TIONS. By A. W. Rahn. New York, Harper 
Bros., 1936. Pp. 134. $1.75. 

This book is an outgrowth of the 
author's practical experience with the 
Western Electric Company during the re- 
cent depression. His problem was to find 
work for large numbers of people who, 
through no fault of their own, were with- 
out jobs. The broad social responsibility 
undertaken by the Western Electric Com- 
pany and the activity of Mr. Rahn in find- 
ing work where apparently “there were 
no jobs” is essentially the story of the 
book. 

It describes a practical method for 
evaluating an individual's history and 
classifying experience and abilities that 
may be useful to employers. An analysis 
of reasons given by several hundred un- 
employed for not getting jobs indicated 
such problems as: the need for wider 
knowledge of possibilities, too specialized 
experience, age, difficulties with employ- 
ment agencies, inadequate presentation of 
experience in application blank, and prob- 
lems of morale. In view of these facts the 
author attempts to set up “man power 
specifications” as a standardized procedure 
which may aid in finding work for those 
to whom no jobs are available. 


This method of building “man power 
specifications” begins with a definite at- 
tack on practical work abilities and experi- 
ences that may be of interest to the 
employer. The first page of such a form 
entitled, “Types of work in which appli- 
cant would be of best service,” aims to 
describe experience and abilities in com- 
bination in such terms as “Can function 
in a type of work in which knowledge of 
higher mathematics is a prerequisite,” or 
“After studying and setting up aims and 
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educational procedures, can administer 
and cafry out a training program, etc.,”’ or 
“Can engage in a type of work involving 
dealing with business organizations, insti- 
tutions, and individuals, as customers, or 
in investigation work or in the develop- 
ment of good-will or in the securing of 
customers.” Paragraphs of this sort are 
listed on the first page and references are 
made to the individual's business experi- 
ence, personal data, education, scholastic 
activities, hobbies, interests, etc. 

In vocational guidance of adults and in 
proper assignment, training, and develop- 
ment of employees in business organiza- 
tions such a procedure is likely to have 
some definite value. With adults of varied 
or long industrial experience, it is particu- 
larly important that such an analysis of 
experience be undertaken. In combination 
with tests of abilities, interests, and other 
characteristics, vocational guidance for 
adults should be aided in achieving the 
desirable objective of job placement and 
satisfactory personal adjustment. 

The author suggests a broader approach 
in applying the man power specification 
procedure on a national scope. The book 
will be read with considerable interest by 
vocational guidance counselors, employ- 
ment managers, personnel directors, and 
social service workers. It is doubtful 
whether the details are presented in a 
manner sufficiently clear to be of practical 
value to the lay reader or individual seek- 
ing guidance. The preparation of this 
type of record will best be achieved by 
expert assistance. The suggested procedure 
my be most effective as a prospectus in 
combination with the services of a place- 
ment office, in a personnel office, or in a 
vocational guidance clinic. 

RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 
Psychological Corporation 
New York City 
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WHO ARE THE JOB SEEKERS? Directed 
by William H. Stead. Washington, Division 
of Standards and Research, U. S. Employment 
Service, 1937. Pp. 156. Free 


FILLING NINE MILLION JOBS. Directed 
by William H. Stead. Washington, Division 
of Standards and Research, U. S$. Employment 
Service, 1937. Pp. 150. Free. 

It is not quite four years since the 
United States Employment Service came 
into existence in July, 1933. In that rela- 
tively short time, a nation-wide chain of 
offices has been established, a fairly 
smooth-working plan of procedure devel- 
oped, and incalculable assistance given the 
unemployed. A partial report on the ac- 
tivities of the Service and on those whom 
it was set up to serve is now available in 
two small volumes prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research, under the 
direction of William H. Stead, Associate 
Director of the U.S.E.S. Appropriately 
titled Who Are the Job-Seekers? and Fill- 
ing Nine Million Jobs, these two books 
contain a wealth of fundamental informa- 
tion about the extent and distribution of 
unemployment, about the kinds of work- 
ers who have been unemployed and the 
kinds for whom jobs have been found 
most readily, about the way the Service 
functions and what it has accomplished. 
The statistics have limitations and short- 
comings which those who present them 
are the first to recognize and admit. The 
sober, cautious language in which the sta- 
tistics are interpreted is no more preten- 
tious than the simple paper covers in 
which the books are bound. Within these 
covers is a mine of data, basic to the study 
of current American job economy, that 
will prove invaluable to the research 
worker, and both instructive and useful 
to the vocational counselor. 


Rospert Hoppock 
National Occupational Conference 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND INCREASING 
PRODUCTIVITY. By David Weintraub and 
Harold L. Posner. National Research Project 
on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques. Philadel- 
phia, Works Progress Administration, 1937. 
Pp. 75. Mimeographed. 

The project here reported is an inquiry 
into the extent of recent changes in in- 
dustry and the effects on the volume of 
employment and unemployment. 

The investigators have gathered statis- 
tics relating to changes in a number of 
occupations during the period 1920-34. 
They show that in order to offset the 
decreasing demand for workers occasioned 
by the technological changes, the produc- 
tivity-level must be markedly raised. Dis- 
placed workers have been unequally suc- 
cessful in making readjustments: young 
and unskilled workers lost less than 


skilled workers; the middle-aged suffered 
less than older workers; women found re- 
employment more easily than men, though 


with greater loss of income. 

“Since our economic system has not 
evinced an ability to make the necessary 
adjustments fast enough . . . dislocations 
occasioned by technological progress will 
continue to present serious problems of 
industrial, economic and social readjust- 
ment.” 

Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


oe 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR EVERY- 
BODY. Edited by H. G. Shields. Chicago, 
Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Pp. 126. $1.00. 

This bulletin contains the proceedings 
of the 1936 University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Business Education which was 
devoted to the need of ‘‘business educa- 
tion for everybody and the possible con- 
tribution of certain fields,” and to “‘actual 
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school problems and to progress which 
has been made in the field of business 
education to date.” 

Two of the ten social-economic goals 
proposed by a NEA committee in 1933 
were suitable occupation and economic 
security. These two goals represent the 
two main objectives of business education 
in American public school education. The 
emphasis of this bulletin seems to be on 
the second goal, that of economic security, 
as suggested by the title, Business Educa- 
tion for Everybody. Such a form of gen- 
eral education is that with which all citi- 
zens should be equipped properly to un- 
derstand the nature and place of business 
in our total social life, and to manage 
competently personal business affairs. 

According to Leverett S. Lyon, the basic 
elements of the business curriculum may 
be thought of as problems of adjustment 
to physical environment, problems of 
technology. problems of finance, prob- 
lems connected with the market, problems 
of risk and risk-bearing, problems of per- 
sonnel, and problems of adjustment to 
social environment, including those of 
business, law, and government. Possible 
contributions from some of these fields 
of study to the business education of 
everybody are found in the bulletin in 
terms of marketing, finance, economics, 
law, and certain personal utility tech- 
niques, such as those of typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, business arithmetic. 

Part II is devoted to a consideration of 
the school situation. Bobbitt presents a 
penetrating discussion of problems of in- 
tegration. He identifies fourteen different 
agencies which comprise the “Great Co- 
operative Enterprise.” “The task,” he be- 
lieves, “‘is to draw up a list of the numer- 
ous kinds of specializations and agencies 
that are giving human service of every 
needed kind.” When we consider that 
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objective of business education which has 
to do with education for everybody, it is 
at once apparent, upon careful examina- 
tion of Bobbitt’s analysis, that such busi- 
ness education tends to become a phase 
of numerous parts of the public school 
curriculum. It is not to be narrowly re- 
stricted to a commercial department any 
more than is a study of functional Eng- 
lish. The principle of integration should 
be an uppermost one to observe in a 
functioning program of business educa- 
tion for everybody. This consideration is 
frequently noticed in the concluding 
articles dealing with the progress of this 
general form of business education in the 
elementary school, the junior high school 
grades, the senior high school, and the 
junior college. 

Although there are places in the bulle- 
tin where many persons may seriously 
question the appropriateness of particular 
kinds of business education for everybody, 


the bulletin, nevertheless, represents a 
valuable contribution to the developing 
trend of business education to serve the 
economic security objective in the interest 
of all students. 


Pau S. LoMAx 
New York University 


“xe 
Comments on Dr. Kitson’s Review 


To THE Eprrors: 


There seem to be good reasons for 
comment and some clarification with re- 
spect to Dr. Kitson’s review of Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World which 
appeared in the May issue of Occupa- 
TIONS. Like all other National Occupa- 
tional Conference projects, preparation of 
this book was conceived as a professional 
contribution rather than as a personal ven- 
ture. Therefore, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, we believe that questions concern- 
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ing the accuracy of the text and the in- 
tegrity of its authors, such as are raised 
by the reviewer, need be brought to the 
attention of NOC and readers of the 
magazine. 

In one respect Dr. Kitson is justified in 
his comments. Despite exceedingly great 
care in crediting sources, one passage 
slipped into the chapter on the United 
States (‘confirm the ; 
Smith .. .” to“. . . continued activity in 
this direction,” pages 50-52) without 
quotation marks and without credit to its 
authors. This is what Dr. Kitson refers 
to in his review of last month. Who 
should know better than he of this fault, 
for the material came from ‘Measuring 
Vocational Guidance’ by himself and 
Stover in the Personnel Journal of Octo- 
ber, 1932. These paragraphs were inserted 
when the authors were checking the final 
manuscript of the chapter on the United 
States to see that no essential point had 
been omitted, but quite by accident the 
quotation marks were not typed. Smith and 
Bingham were credited, as in the original 
article, but no mention was made of the 
source of this material. 


observations of 


Dr. Kitson is entirely reasonable in call- 
ing attention to this omission. We have 
expressed our regrets to him personally 
and hereby do so in print. We have also 
discussed all these comments with him. 
The very least that any author can do is 
to credit those upon whom he depends for 
indirect aid in the preparation of his book. 
The present authors feel that they have 
been most scrupulous in this respect and 
yet perhaps careful search may still reveal 
a few additional omissions of this kind. 
For these (and there cannot be many) the 
authors can do no more than extend a 
blanket apology. In addition, they can do 
no less than acknowledge the justice of 
Dr. Kitson’s criticism of an error, also 
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in the chapter on the United States, which 
credits Walter Dill Scott with the estab- 
lishment of applied psychology at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, when the 
credit actually belongs to our good friend, 
Walter V. Bingham. 

With respect to other comments of the 
same type by Dr. Kitson, there are real 
reasons for differences of opinion. For 
example, there is question as to the in- 
fluence of Pierre Bovet upon guidance in 
Switzerland. Whether or not material 
from the Anals de l’institut d’Ortentacio 
of Barcelona should have been included 
in the chapter on Spain, is likewise a mat- 
ter of opinion, particularly since equally 
reliable and later sources on Spain are 
cited. Of course, South America is not in- 
cluded, perhaps unfortunately so. 

Perhaps there is merit in Dr. Kitson’s 
insistence that sections furnished by for- 
eign contributors which had been pub- 
lished previously in OccuUPATIONS should 
be credited to the magazine. Of course, 
references were continually made back to 
Occupations, but if material m toto 
were to be credited to the magazine, it 
would be necessary to credit both the 
introductory chapter and the one on Great 
Britain, since this material, much of which 
was later reviewed and amplified, was 
requested and written for both the journal 
and the book by one of the authors, as 
Director of the NOC, publisher of the 
magazine. He naturally feels justified in 
the failure to credit himself for his own 
work. 

Dr. Kitson’s detailed observations 
would give the impression that he had 
carefully read the book before reviewing 
it. Under the circumstances it is surpris- 
ing to find him stating that “in the treat- 
ment of the Soviet Union the authors 
point out how the child is studied osten- 
sibly with his best interests in mind, but 
an accurate picture requires the supple- 


mentary explanation that his vocational 
destination is actually dictated by the 
needs of the state.’’ The authors fail to 
understand how, in a careful reading, Dr. 
Kitson missed all three of the passages 
cited below bearing on this question: 


This differentiation is intended to de- 
pend in large part upon the aptitudes, tem- 
perament, and interests of the individual 
child. In general these factors are supposed 
to be given greater weight than the imme- 
diate needs of industries in the areas served 
by the vocational guidance bureau. In prac- 
tice, however, it is found that not only 
the aptitudes and temperamental traits, but 
even the desires or interests of the children 
are frequently neglected in order that the 
immediate needs for labor of neighboring 
‘tage acting as the sponsors of the school 

rom which the child comes, may be satis- 

fied. (Page 242). 

Such facts suggest that, in the Soviet 
Union, the immediate needs and success of 
industry are placed above the interests and 
welfare of the individual in a fashion and 
to a degree supposedly characteristic only 
of ‘capitalistic’ states. (Page 243). 

Of course, the welfare of the individual 
worker is described as the ultimate aim of 
the Russian state, but as long as there are 
some workers who do not like the com- 
munist method of attaining it, rigid cen- 
tral control is held to be necessary. And 
it operates to send workers where they are 
needed. There is no unemployment. There 
is a job for everybody. However, if the 
individual has no job use he will not 
take the job that is offered, he becomes 
a social outcast, a less significant person 
even than a prisoner. (Page 487). 

These lengthy comments may be out 
of place. And yet, even authors have feel- 
ings and in this instance may perhaps be 
permitted to express them and to insist 
that the statements in the book more than 
“bear the stamp of authenticity.’ The book 
is authentic. As a matter of fact, up to the 
moment of writing, our foreign corre- 
spondents (a number of them—really) 
have expressed themselves as marveling 
at the accuracy of our accounts of pro- 
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grams in their countries: Proving, we sup- 
pose, that authors are more careful away 
from home. However, we wish to be com- 
pletely accurate throughout and shall be 
glad to receive any further corrections, so 
that Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
World may, in its future editions, if any, 
be wholly reliable in its description of 
the movement in which the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association has been 
such a vital factor. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 

Morais S. VITELES 

ae 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 


Bixler, Harold H. Guidance in Atlanta, 
Georgia, by the Industrial Division of the 
Children’s Bureau and the Junior Division 
of the U. S. Employment Service. Atlanta, 
Board of Education, 1937. Pp. 46. Free. 

Brooks, William Allan. A Small Business 
of Your Own. New York, National Library 
Press, 1937. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

One thousand spare time money-making ideas. 
Some good; some not so good. 

Byrne, Harriet A. Employment in Hotels 
and Restaurants. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor: Women’s Bureau, 1936. 
Pp. 106. 15 cents. 

A 1934 survey by the Bureau of hours, wages, 
and working conditions of hotel and restaurant 
employees in New York City, the Middle West 

Colorado, California, the South, Connecticut, 
Kansas, and Missouri. 

Best, Ethel L. The Economic Problems of 
the Women of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor: Women's Bureau, 1936. 
Pp. 24. 10 cents. 

Egger, Rowland, editor. A Directory of 
International Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration. Brussels, Joitit Com- 
mittee on Planning and Cooperation, 1936. 
Pp. 174. $1.50, 
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Elmer Ellis, editor. Education Against 
Propaganda: Developing Skill in the Use of 
the Sources of Information about Public 
Affairs. Seventh Yearbook of The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1937. $2.00 
Pp. 184. 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in 
Domestic Water Transportation. Washing- 
ton, Section of Research and Section of Labor 
Relations, Office of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, 1936. Two volumes 
Mimeographed. Pp. 2244-194. 

Gives details of the industry and the wages, 
duties, and work of ship personnel and shore em 
ployees. Labor relations in domestic water trans- 
portation are outlined. 

Hambrook, Robert W. Aviation in the 
Public Schools. Vocational Education Bul- 
letin No. 185. Washington, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1936. Pp. 78. 15 cents. 

Chapter IV describes aviation occupations under 
the heads of air lime personnel (flight, mainte- 
nance, transportation, traffic, and ground person- 
nel); and aircraft factory personnel (official, office, 
engineering, and manufacturing personnel, and 
shop workers). Many types of occupations are 
listed under these job categories. This chapter 
also advises where information may be obtained 
about requirements for pilots, mechanics, hostesses, 
Department of Commerce inspectors, U. S. Weather 
Bureau personnel, aeronautical engineers, and fac 
tory workers. 

Chapter V discusses procedures to be followed 
in setting up courses in vocational training in 
aviation. 

Jackson, Hartley E. 26 Lead Soldiers. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, 
Cal., 1937. Pp. 214. $3.00. 

A textbook designed primarily to serve the needs 
of students of journalism with respect to printers’ 
types, printing and typesetting. Also a convenient 
reference for juniors in advertising offices and 
others working with printing. 

A Manual of Style. Tenth Revised Edition 
with Specimens of Type. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 394. $3.00. 

This is the first revision since 1927 of this 
enlarged volume, widely recognized as valuable to 
authors and editors. It contains typographical rules 
governing the publications of the University of 
Chicago, together with specimens of type used at 
the University of Chicago Press. 

Martens, Elise H. The Deaf and the Hard- 
of-Hearing in the Occupational World. Bul- 
letin 1936, No. 13. Washington, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1937. Pp. 96. 15 cents. 

A 1934 survey of the occupational histories of 
nearly 20,000 deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals 
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throughout the nation. More than fifty per cent 
were employed at the time of the investigation, 
and the majority of those unemployed at that time 
attributed their lack of work to the depression 
rather than to impaired hearing. A wide range of 
more than 250 general occupational activities of 
this group are listed in this pamphlet. Tables 
showing earnings, promotions, and employers’ re- 
quirements are given. The report concludes on the 
basis of this investigation that there is need for 
a thorough guidance and placement program in 
every school for the aurally handicapped. 


Palmer, Gladys L., and Wood, Katherine 
D. Urban Workers on Relief. Part 1. Research 
Monograph IV. Washington, Division of 
Social Research, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, 1936. Pp. 204. Mimeographed. Part 


II, pp. 302. 

Deals with the occupational characteristics of 
over 400,000 individuals on relief in 79 urban 
areas as of May, 1934. The cities surveyed were 
classified as commercial, diversified in manufactur- 
ing, specialized in manufacturing, or mining. Half 
of the persons studied or 235,000 were seeking 
work, and more than half of those not seeking 
work were women engaged in household tasks. 
The vast majority of the unemployed workers were 
a part of the experienced bier supply of their 
communities. Of the unemployed men 34 per cent 
had been employed in unskilled, 25 per cent in 
semi-skilled, and 25 per cent in skilled occupa- 
tions. The remaining 16 per cent had been en- 
gaged in professional, proprietary, and clerical 
pursuits. In general the bnskilled and the skilled 
groups had out of work a shorter time. 
Thirty-six of all men and over half of all women 
were concentrated in the ten largest occupations 
in the following order of decreasing size: servants, 
chauffeurs, truck and tractor drivers, laborers 
(building and general), salesmen, carpenters, 
painters, clerks, operatives in iron and steel indus- 
tries, operatives in clothing industries, and coal- 
mine operatives. Usually duration of unemploy- 
ment increased as length of schooling decreased. It 
was found that the longer persons were unem- 
ployed the less were their chances of obtaining 
employment in their accustomed calling or in any 
other occupation. 

The School of Education, Northwestern 
University. aw of the Conference on 
Guidance and Student Personnel Work. 
Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University, 
1936. Pp. 116. Mimeographed. $1.00. 

Forty-seven papers by leaders in the guidance 
field on the rdle of various individuals in school 
guidance and personnel work and on the guidance 
services of the schools. 


Woolf, Douglas G. The Business Paper 
Editor at Work New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936. Pp. 54. $1.50. 

The editor of Textile World describes his ex- 
— during a half century of business pub- 
ishing. 


HOMER PRICE RAINEY (‘Guidance and 
Placement for America’s Youth”) is Director 
of the American Youth Commission, a non- 
governmental agency that has been studying 
and —— a comprehensive program for 
the care and education of American youth, 
since September 16, 1935. Before becoming 
director of the Commission, Dr. Rainey had 
been president of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., for four years. Dr. Rainey has also 
served as president of Franklin College, Indi- 
ana, for ceo years, and as professor of edu 
cation at the University of Oregon. He is the 
author of Public School Finance and of 
numerous monographs on educational sub- 
jects, He is noted as a lecturer and as a 
student of youth problems. 


ISIDOR LAZARUS (“What Are the Pros- 
pects in the Legal Profession?”), a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School, is a New York 
practicing lawyer. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Economics, New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, Mr. Lazarus 
supervised the survey made of the legal pro- 
fession which he mentions in his present 
paper. He has also broadcast and published 
articles on the economic status of the legal 
profession at various times. He is a member 
of the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York State and the National 
Bar Associations, and the New York Chapter 
of the National Lawyers’ Guild. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER (‘Labor's New Era 
—Whither?’”’) was in charge of the editorial 
production of OCCUPATIONS (except for a 
six months’ interim) from its inception in 
1933 until April, 1936 when he resigned to 
undertake a youth study in Muncie, Ind. for 
the American Youth Commission. His survey, 
recently completed, will be published in the 
fall by the Commission. Mr. Fuller is well 
known for his publications and services in 
the cause of the Child Labor Amendment. 


S. LEWIS LAND (“Opportunities in Air 
Conditioning”) has been Educational Di- 
rector of the National Association of Heating, 
Piping, and Air Conditioning Contractors 
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since 1929. Previously he lectured in voca- 
tional education at the University of Wis- 
consin, and in 1931 he won the Ph.D. degree 
at New York University. Dr. Land is the 
author of The Duties, Qualifications, and 
Responsibilities of Directors of Vocational 
Education, and he has edited several texts on 
plumbing, heating, steam-fitting, and air con- 
ditioning. He has also contributed numerous 
articles on industrial relations and personnel 
training to trade and educational periodi- 
cals. He is a member of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and of the 
American Vocational Association. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER (“Vocational Gui- 
dance and the Home’) became U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education in 1934, with leave 
of absence from his superintendency of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) schools. Specialist in 
adult education, Dr. Studebaker’s successful 
program of adult education forums has be- 
come widely known. 


MERRITT M. CHAMBERS (“Where Will 
Youth Find Jobs?”) is on the research staff 
of the American Youth Commission and is 
consulting editor of Educational Law and 
Administration. Previously Dr. Chambers 
did research work in education for Purdue 
University and the Brookings Institution. 
Since 1933 he has edited the Yearbooks of 
School Law published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. To his numerous publica- 
tions Dr. Chambers has recently added 
Youth-Serving Organizations, a directory of 
330 national non-governmental associations 
that are organized and directed in the interest 


of young people. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (““Who, What, and 
Whither Concerning Vocational Guidance ?’’) 
is principal of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School of New York City, and served 
as Director of the National Occupational Con- 
ference from 1933 to 1936. His recent vol- 
ume, Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
World, written in collaboration with Mor- 
ris S. Viteles, is published by W. W. Norton. 


MARJORY P. NIELD and RUTH HOUGHTON 
(“Placement Trends for College Women’’) 
are on the staff of the Smith College Voca- 
tional Office at Northampton, Mass. 
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ALICE J. KIRK (“Opportunities in Food 
Administration”) is Director of the School of 
Food Administration, Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New 
York. Previously, Miss Kirk served as Re- 
gional Director for the National Organiza- 
tion of Girl Scouts, Inc., as Home Adviser 
for the University of Illinois, and was Dieti 
tian and Food Supervisor, Childs Restaurant 
Association, in Chicago. 


EDMUND DE S. BRUNNER (‘Placement Pos 
sibilities in Adult Education”) is Professor 
of Rural Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. To his many publications 
dealing with rural churches af communi- 
ties Dr. Brunner has just added an important 
work, Trends in Rural Sociology in collabo- 
ration with Irving Lorge. A review of this 
publication will appear in an early issue. 


RALPH D. FLEMING (“The Facts About 
Diesel Engine Careers”) was educated at the 
Stanford University and at the University 
of Pennsylvania where he obtained the Ph.D. 
degree. He has served as special agent for 
various state governments in economic in 
vestigations connected with the tariff, census, 
immigration, industrial relations, and mini- 
mum wage laws. Dr. Fleming since 1925 has 
been engaged in editorial research work for 
the Vocational Division of the New York 
State Education Department. He is the Amer- 
ican correspondent for the Labor Daily of 
Sydney, Australia. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (“Diesel Engine Occu- 
pations”) is assistant to the director of the 
National Occupational Conference and a 
member of the editorial board of OccuPa- 
TIONS. He is the author of Job Satisfaction, 
published by Harper and Brothers for NOC. 


SAMUEL SPIEGLER (‘Diesel Engine Occu- 
pations”) is on the staff of NOC. He was 
previously research assistant on the staff of 
the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. Prior to that he had been a teacher in 
a preparatory school, and research assistant 
in several departments at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he is at present 
a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Articles 


Abstracts of Available Literature on the following 
occupations: 

Barber, 337; Diesel Engines, 890; Motion Pic- 
ture Actor, 442; Painting, 139; Pharmacy, 
521; Photography, 328; Police Officer, 147 

Adjustment, Occupational, 833 

Adult Education, Placement Possibilities in, 881 

Adult Education Implications, 582 

Adults, Community Guidance for, 399 

Affiliated Schools for Workers, 530 

Air Conditioning, Opportunities in, 854 

Alabama College, Guidance at, 59 

Albany School Library and Guidance, The, 254 

Amendment, Notice of Proposed NVGA, 349 

American College Personnel Association: business 
session, 779; convention meeting, 754 

American Vocational Association Convention, 1936, 
353 

American Youth Commission Activities, 78 

Atlantic City Again, NVGA Convention, 1938, 900 


Baltimore Schools, Placement Service in the, 532 

Barber, Abstract on the, 337 

Bibliographies: see under Five-Foot Shelf ; Abstracts 
of Occupational Literature 

Broadcasting, see Radio 

Bulletin Display for Counselors, A, 417 

Business and Industry, The School Challenges, 485 

Buyer, The, 516 


California Guidance Conference, The, 493 

Census of Occupations, Rhode Island's, 111 

Cincinnati's Program of Rehabilitation, 598 

Git swe omen "Ge :B 
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Classification of Occupations, Functional, 127 

College Counselors, How Consultants Aid, 34 

College Graduates, Placing, 732 

College, The Small College Organizes for Gui- 
dance, 724 

College Women, Placement Trends for, 877 

Color Line, Vocations Along the, 920 

Commercial Graduates, Guidance and, 221; Exit— 
The Private Secretary, 295; Personal Appear- 
ance, 528 

Committee of Eighteen, The, 159 

Community Vocational Guidance for Adults, 399 

Conferences, Three Recent Conferences Reported, 
263; California Conference, 493 

Consultants, How They Aid College Counselors, 34 


Convention, NVGA at New Orleans: program, 260, 
344, 425; business sessions, 763-780; meetings, 
737-762 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
business session, 763; convention meeting, 737 


Department Store Salesperson, The, 513 

Detroit's Embryo Engineers Get Advice, 316 

Detroit's 15-Year-Old Pupils, Guidance Needs of, 
215 

Detroit, Household Employment in, 60 

Diagnosis, Individual, An Essential First Step, 596 

Diesel Engine Careers, The Facts About, 885 

Diesel Engine Occupations, Abstract on, 890 
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District of Columbia, Rehabilitation in the, 611 


Engineering Students, Selection of, 311 
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cupational Books, 250; Vocational Education, 
639 

Follow-up of 1934 Graduates, A, 42 
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High-School Pupils, 306 
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Fortune reprint, “Small Town,” 240 

Fraternities Initiate Guidance, 212 


Garage Mechanic, A Job Men Like, 236 

Girl Scouting, Careers in, 321 

Greeting!, 5 

Guidance: at Alabama College, 59; at Albany 
School Library, 254; City Director of, 22; and 
Commercial Graduates, 221; Examinations for, 
46; at Detroit, 215; Fraternities Initiate, 212; at 
Hershey, Pa., 781; at Niagara Sanatorium, 617; 
A National Service, 705; and Personnel, 689; 
and Placement, 838; in Secondary Education, 
874; Senior College Norms, 26; Summer Con- 
ferences in, 70; Summer-School Courses in, 911; 
Women's Bureau material on, 417; The Integra- 
tion of All, 712; A Working Program, 781; 
World, Prelude to a Study of, 207; and see 
under vocational guidance. 
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Hard of Hearing, Counseling the, 412 
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lot, 184; Notice of A Proposed Amendment, 349; 
past officers, 185; program at New Orleans Con- 
vention, 425-441 
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Rehabilitation in Canada, 614; Radio Guidance, 
57; Vocational Guidance on the Air, 403 

Rees, Robert Irwin, 293, 388 

Rehabilitation: The Need for Statistics on, 593; 
Qualifications for Rehabilitation Counselors, 628 ; 
Rehabilitation in the Nation, History of, 585; 
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Tuberculous, Placement of the, 620 
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Vocational Bents, 15 

Vocational Counseling, Shifts in Methods of, 123 

Vocational Education: New Recommendations for, 
203; The Committee of Eighteen, 159; A Five- 
Foot Shelf, 639 

Vocational Education, Whither?, 389, 651 

Vocational Guidance: and the Home, 858; A Five- 
Foot Shelf, 132; Who, What, and Whither Con- 
cerning?, 867; and see wmder guidance 


Wagner Act, 849 
Waitress, Log of a, 567 
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Character and Personality 
An International Psychological Quarterly 
Editor: Cuartes E. Spearman, London 


Associate Editor in U. S. A.: 

Kart Zener, Duke University 

Assistant Editor in Great Britain 
Jan Me oun, London 


Contents or June Issue 


“The Typological Approach to Culture’’ 


S. F. Nadel (London) 
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